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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY OF A GREAT PATRIOTIC STORY 


For Love of Country. 





By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 


Archdeacon of Pennsylvania, Graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy 


‘* There are some wery thrilling chapters of naval warfare in this book.”—Review of Reviews. 


A Story of Land and Sea in the Days of the Revolution 


‘¢Droch”? in Life: “A vigorous Army and 


12mo, $1.25 
Navy Journal: ‘The sea Church Stan a rare Philadelphia Inquirer: ‘‘ One of the 





of American historical fiction. _ fights are portrayed withagraphicpow- dramatic fi him _ best Revolutionary novels yet written.” 


ry 
It is first of all patriotic, and the patriot- er well nigh 


ism is not of the blustering sort, butis | while the new view of Washington in men and wo 
founded on high ideals of characterand the Trenton and Princeton campaign ag imaginati: 
gives it historical importance.” 8 


conduct in public and private life.” 


THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW 

By FRANCIS WILSON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

Also a limited edition of 204 copies, with special 

features. Each $4.00 net. (Ready April 16.) 

A vol of iniscences the famous comedian 
of his long and intimate friendship with the Western 
poet. author shows Mr. Field not only in those 
moments of relaxation when his fun-loving nature had 
freest play, but also in the more serious moods which 
were less familiar to the public; while the book has 
also much bibliographical interest. 











unexampled in our fiction, to make the am Evening World: “ A distinct ad- 


ition to Reyolution litera far 
of any of the tories on pen 
that have appeared of late years.” 


OTHER ESSAYS 


By JOHN CHAPMAN. 12mo, $1.25. 


a born story teller. 


AULD LANG SYNE | 
By the Right Hon, Professor F. Max MULLER, 
author of ‘‘The Science of Language,” etc.| Coxrenrs: Eme 
2 : rson—Walt Whitman—A Stud 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. (Second Edition.) | Bomeo— Michael Angelo’s Sonnets — The Fourth 
‘ Saat: Bestest Reeollections—Literary Recol- | pm 4 £2 eo Brownlag—Wehert 
ections—Recollections of Royalties—Beggars. erp eater independence of jud ot, a6 . 
“A unique volume of reminiscences by a charac- | ness of thought, and an individuality of style that indi- 
ter of international fame, some lively, some sentimen- | cate a wholesome tendency in our national thought and 


tal—and all delightfully entertaining.”—New York | writing. The essays are refreshing and uncompro- 
Herald. misingly American.”— Boston Beacon: 








TWO EASTER VOLUMES BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


THE BUILDERS, and Other Poems ' 
By Henry vAN Dyke. (7hird Edition.) Elegantly bound in gilt 


vellum. 12mo, $1.50, 


“It is broad in its sympathies, en and humane, and at the same time 


elevated, clear and strong, 
here has written it.”"—New York Times. 


YOUNG BLOOD 
By E. W. HoRrnune, author of ‘“‘My Lord 
Duke,” ‘‘ The Rogue’s March,” etc: 12mo, 
$1.25. 
“A spirited and mg a | tale of m wy The 
story is first-rate—the best, in fact, that Mr. Hornung 
has written since ‘The Rogue’s March.’”—Chicago 


TALES OF UNREST 
By JoszrPH ConRAD. 12mo, $1.25. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN 
By HENRY VAN DyKE. 12mo, $1.25. 
“ Brilliancy of analysis with simplicity and purity of aim make this a rare 


and if we know what poetry is Dr. van Dyke | volume of models for the highest type of preaching.” —Jnterior, 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? 
Suggestions to Persons Desiring to Cultivate a 
Taste in Musical Art. By W. J. HENDER- 
SON. $1.00 met. 


“A wholly delightful little book. Aside from its 
serious value it is a fascinating bit of literature.”—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC | 
By H. E. KRenpier. (Seventh Edition.) | xu 
12mo, $1.25 et. 


NAPOLEON III, AND HIS COURT 


By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. With portraits. 
r2mo, $1.50. 





“Tt is afascinating story, cleverly and attractively 
told. The vol is embellished with several fine por- 
traits.”—Standard Union. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: Louis Napoleon and 
ademoiselle de Montijo. With portraits. 1.50. 











ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. A Practical Exposition 
By CHarves Gorz, M.A., D.D., of the Community of the Resurrection, Canon of Westminster. 12mo, $1.50. 
Bishop Doane says in The Churchman : ‘‘ The book is to be commended with the utmost confidence to all who are interested alike in the statemen 


A 
it of theology 
and in that most valuable element of real religion—the interpretation of the duties and experience of life by the dogmas of Scripture and Catholic faith.” — sil 


MUSIC: How It Came to be What It Is 
By HANNAH SMITH. With many illustrations. 
I2mo, $1.25 et. 


THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA 


TALES OF THE CITY ROOM Fewest om MANN and the Common ool 
Revival in the United Stateg 
By B. A. Hinspag, Ph.D,,LL.D., Professor of 


By EvizaBeTH G. JORDAN. 12m0, $1.00. 


“A charmingly written book of stories relating to 


By Henry M. STANLEY, author of **How I' tifeand labor within the precincts of an editorial sanc- | Teaching in the University of Michigan. 


Found Livingstone,” etc. With map and/tum. . . 


illustrations. 12mo, $1.00, 


. It makes excellent reading apart from| (Great Educators Series. Edited by Nicholas 
its value in its special information.” —Philadelphia Cail. Murray Butler, Ph.D.) 12m0, $1 00 net. 


NOVELS AND STORIES BY ‘Q”’ (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH) 


Nine volumes, each 12mo, $1.25. The set in a box, $11.00. 
The Splendid Spur The Blue Pavilions I Saw Three Shi 
us Dead Man’s Rock Wandering Heath 


‘* He is among the most imaginative and poetic of the later English novelists.” 
Noughts and Crosses Adventures in Criticism 
The Delectable Duchy Troy Town 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


JUST READY. 


The Meaning of Education, 
And Other Essays and Addresses. 

By NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, Professor of Philosophy and Education, 
Columbia University. Cloth, 280 pages, 12mo, $1.00. 
CONTENTS: THE MEANING oF EpuUCATION—WuHaT KNOWL- 

EDGE 1s Most WortTH?—Is THERE A NEW EDUCATION ?—DeEmoc- 

RACY AND EDUCATION—THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND THE AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY—THE FUNCTION OF THE SECOND- 

Are you ARY ScCHOOL—THE REFORM OF SECONDARY 

keeping up EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. ~ 


—— In these essays and addresses Professor Butler 

offers a contribution to educational theery by basing 
the process of education upon the facts of organic evolution, and by fro- 
posing a standard for the measurement of educational value and educa- 
tional effectiveness. The book is not intended for teachers alone, but 
for parents and for all persons interested in education. 





READY ABOUT APRIL s4gth. 


The Development of the Child. 


By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D., Attending Physician to the Chil- 
dren’s Department, Mt. Sinai Hospital Dispensary. 
Cloth, 12mo. J» press. 

The book is for any one who has in any capacity the care of a grow- 
ing child, for the primary school teacher, for the physician who advises 
its parents, but most of all for every parent. 

After a general Introduction, the author goes The results of 
into the facts of the comparative development of extended personal 
the child, basing his statements on personal ob- observations of 
servation of many cases. The Importance of children. 

Heredity and of Environment is the subject of 

one chapter, others discuss the place of the primary school and of religion 
in the development of thechild. The development of the child criminal, 
of the child as a factor in producing the genius or the defective of the 
effect of institutional life on child development, etc., are other topics. 





The Study of Children and their School Training. 


By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., Physician to and Lecturer at the London Hospital. 


A practical book. The conclusions are based on FACTS, not theories, 
gained by Dr. Warner from the examinations of 100,000 school 
children. Parents and teachers are shown what observations to make 

and fow to make them. Suggestions for overcoming 
What many ogre difficulties are given. No more valuable 
observations = book for those interested in the study of children has 
do you make? been published. 

‘*] am greatly pleased with the book and I believe it will be of marked 
benefit to teachers in all grades of educational work. I trust it may find 
its way into the hands of a great many teachers and parents, for I feel it 
s of genuine merit, combining scientific and practical qualities in a happy 
amanner.”—Prof. M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin. 





Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 xe. 
“This is a volume singularly clear and exact in its expression and 
definite in its generalization, the first really scientific monograph on child 
study that we have in any language. We believe that the publication of 
this volume will exert a profound and far-reaching 
influence for good in aiding teachers and parents in How do you 
doing the best that can be done with children in Tecord your 
various phases of life.”— Journal of Pedagogy. observations ? 
‘¢ The Study of Children and their School Training is one of the 
most valuable contributions yet made to the literature of scientific educa- 
tion. It contains information of interest to all who are intelligently 
awake to the progress of educational movement and other forms of social 
work connected with mental science.”— Phila. Evening Telegraph. 





An Attempt to delimit the proper provinces of legislatwe and judicial action. 


The Science of Law and Law-Making. 


By R. Floyd 
Clarke of the 
New York Bar. 


Brine AN INTRODUCTION TO Law AND GENERAL VIEW 
OF ITS CONTENTS, AND A DiIscussION OF THE QUESTION 
OF CODIFICATION FOR LAYMEN AS WELL AS LAWYERS. 


Just ready. 
In cloth, 8vo, 
Price, $4.00 nei. 


THE ATTEMPT HAS BEEN: 


First, To write an ntroduetion to law which shall enlighten the 


intelligent lay reader as to the beauty and interest of its problems. 

Second, To remove the discussion of the Code Question from ae 
eralities in which it has always been obscured to the contemplation 
practical working of the two systems in concrete instances. 


the 


Third, To elaborate the idea of the fundamental and intrinsic differ- 
ence between the two forms of writings, statute and case law, and 
Fourth, To draw the proper conclusions and apply these principles to 
actual legislation, judicial or legislative, and to determine by a practical 
test the provinces of each and the best way to conserve them. 
—From the Auther's PREFACE. 





Pausanias’ Description of Greece. 


The work is divided as follows, but is sold only in sets: 


Vol. I. Introduction. Translation. Critical Notes on the 
Greek Text. 


Vol. Il. Commentary on Book I, (Attica.) 


Vol. III. Commentesy on Books II., V. (Argolis, Laconia, Mes. 
ia, Elis 1.) 


senia. 
Translated with a Commen- 


Vol. IV. Commentary on Books VI.-VIII. (Elis II., Achaia, 
Arcadia. ) 

Vol. V. Commentary on Books IX., X. (Bceotia, Phocis.) 
Addenda. 

Vol. VI. Indices, Maps. 


The general purpose has been to present a fairly complete pictureof Freely illustrated with 


tary by J. G. a M.A., ancient Greece, its monuments and its scenery, so far as that can be done mapsand plans, Photogravure 


LL.D. (Glasgow), Fel 


Trinity College, Cambridge of antiquity, and the appearance of the country at the present day. 


ow of from a study of the descriptions of classical authors, the existing remains plates and engravings in the 


xt. Cloth, vO, $2 .00 net. 





THE NOVEL OF THE MONTH IS , 
The Pride of Jennico. By Acners and Ecrrton Caste. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ It is an artistic production, and it is original.”— 7he New York Tribune. 


‘* A stirring, brilliant and dashing story.”— 7he Outlook. 





PARIS. 
A Sequel to Rome and Lourdes. 


By EMILE Zoxa. 2 vols., cloth, $2.00. 
*¢Tt will rank among his greatest achievements.”—Com. Adv. 


The Celebrity. 
By Winston CHURCHILL. Third thousand, Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* A surprise and a laugh may be found on every page.”— The Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, No. 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Critic Leaflets 
No. 1. ‘* Recessional,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. The most striking 
English poem since ‘Crossing the Bar.” 6x8in. Framed, $1. 





No. 2. Col. Hay on Fitz Gerald’s ‘* Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam.” An address worthy of the subject. 4 pages. 





No. 3. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. One of the most me 
morable speeches ever made. In facsimile of autograph, and also in 
type. 4 pages. 





No. 4. ‘*The Vampire.’’ Mr. Kipling’s poem and Mr. Burne- 
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A French Academy Reception 

Ong of the sights of Paris not put down in the guide-book 
is a reception at the French: Academy; and the many diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of participating therein, only 
add to the eagerness with which this pleasure is sought after. 
The first and most serious of these obstacles is the paucity 
of seats in the: former chapel of the College of the Four 
Nations, now known as the Palace of the Institute, and the 
consequent scarcity of admission tickets. The musty, pent- 
up old rotunda, to which the Academicians cling so obstin- 
ately, is capable of holding but a few hundred persons, 
whereas several thousand seek admittance every time a new 
member is received. Each Academician is allowed but two 
tickets, and those remaining are distributed with the great- 
est chariness. When M. Villemain was Perpetual Secretary, 
a friend wrote him, begging one. The reply, enclosing the 
coveted card, was as follows: ‘‘ What you ask is an impossi- 
bility, but for you I have done the impossible.” 

But if you succeed in securing a ticket, you are far from 
the end of your troubles. If, as is generally the case, your 
invitation is not for the centre of the amphitheatre, but for 
one of the half-dozen tribunes or galleries, a supreme effort 
must be made to get into one of the front seats, otherwise 
you will probably hear little and see less. So, in order to 
escape relegation to a back seat, you should hire a man to 
take up his station at the door of the Institute not later 
than eight o'clock on the day of the reception; at one, when 
the doors open, you can relieve him and enter. The day 
before the ceremony, a score or more commissionaires will be 
found in the square before the Institute waiting for engage- 
ments of this kind. And once inside, you must sit a mortal 
hour, on a cramped seat without a back, till two o'clock, 
when the proceedings begin. You are thus afforded ample 
time to glance about this historic room, which has witnessed 
so many events famous in the French literary world, and 
whose walls have echved to the voice of most of the great- 
est French poets, historians and novelists of the present 
century. 

After the first quick survey you are immediately struck by 
the incongruity of the surroundings, the setting is so un- 
worthy of the jewel. The smallness of the hall, so out of 
keeping with the glory of this unique company, has already 
been referred to; the cheapness, even shabbiness, of every 
material thing on which the eye rests is still more discord- 
ant. ‘The interior walls and simple dome are of plaster—as 
you discover by the badly hidden cracks,—painted a drab 
color. The lower portion of the four corner supports of the 
dome are of wood, narrow boards.poorly joined and painted. 
The seats or benches are upholstered in faded green plush, 
and when these are filled by the ticket-holders, the little 
vacant circle in the centre is covered with yellow, rush-bot- 
tomed stools, on which elegantly dressed ladies perch them- 
selves. The half-dozen soldiers stationed at different points 
in the room till crowded out might give some little brilliancy 
to this universal plainness if they had been chosen from the 
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élite branches of 
the army; but 
here, too, the 
commonplace 
rules, and these 
undersized, wan- 
faced, slouchily- 
dressed peasant 
boys serve only 
to increase the 
unpicturesque- 
ness of the scene. 
Perhaps the full- 
length statues of 
Bossuet, Descar- 
tes, Fénelon and 
Sully, which. fill 
niches at thé four 
corners of the 
hall, are a slight 
break in this all-pervading simplicity, but even these look 
as if they-might he painted plaster. 

This unpleasant impression is: accentuated by the memory 
of the fact that it is only since the beginning of this century 
that the company has met amidst such unattractiveness. 
Under the old regime, and even for a time after the Revolu- 
tion, these Academic ceremonies took place in the then richly 
furnished Salle de Puget of the Louvre, where is displayed 
to-day the school of modern Fernch sculpture, and especially 
the Milo of Crotona, Hercules and ‘‘ Perseus Delivering An- 
dromeda,” three of the best works of the famous seventeenth- 
century sculptor after whom the room is named. Though 
it has probably less seating capacity than the present meet- 
ing-place of the Academy, its solid, stone-arched ceiling, 
divided by several rows of large conventional foils; its win- 
dows set back in the thick walls whence was once a view 
of the Tuileries; its inlaid floor,—all this gives to the place, 
bare as it is to-day, except for the sculptures, a substantial 
elegance which quite falls in with the nature of the institu- 
tion which formerly made its home there. Curiously enough 
a visible link still connects the old and the present abiding 
place of the Academy, for Coysevox’s fine Tomb of Mazarin, 
which used to rest in the chapel of the College of the Four 
Nations, is now one of the richest ornaments of the Salle 
de Puget. 

But the moment has arrived for the entrance of the Acade- 
micians and the other members of the Institute. Here-is 
another disappointment. This motley band of a hundred 
or more straggle to their places in a most unceremonious 
manner. Most of them at last Thursday’s reception were 
angloved, some carried their overcoats on their backs, others 
carried them under their arms, where, too, in two or three 
instances—I noticed this particularly in the case of a certain 
noble duke—a well-worn umbrella was squeezed. In order 
to reach a coveted seat, one or two immortals did not hesi- 
tate to climb over the back of an obstructing bench, M. 
Jules Claretie’s activity in this matter being particularly re- 
markable; while the past Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de 
Freycinet, and the present one,-M. Hanotaux, who ‘is to 
be received next Thursday, showed themselves to be good 
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seconds to the Director of the ThéAtre Frangais in these 
feats of agility. 

The only bit of dignity and ceremoniousness in this en- 
trance of the Academicians was displayed by the three mem- 
bers of ‘‘the bureau ”—M. Gaston Boissier, the Perpetual 
Secretary, on whose visage always plays a perpetual smile; 
M. Jules Lemaitre and Count d’Haussonville—and that 
other trio consisting of the récipiendaire, Count de Mun, of 
course the cynosure of all eyes, and his parrains, Viscount 
Melchior de Vogiié (who, by the way, makes the reception 
speech next Thursday), and M. Alfred Méziéres, both Depu- 
ties like M. de Mun, and for this reason doubtless selected 
by him to act as his sponsors, this choice always being left 
to the incoming member. 

But the above-mentioned dignity and ceremoniousness 
of this little group attached chiefly, on the day I write of, 
to the circumstance that these six gentlemen were clad in 
the rather showy Academic uniform, which consists of a 
swallow-tailed green coat, heavily and handsomely em- 
broidered on both breasts with green palms, a military- 
looking crush hat and an inoffensive side sword. 

But if you scanned the faces of this little regiment of 
savants, once they were seated, singled out each, and then 
recalled the merits which secured him the high honor of 
membership in the Institute, you forgot for a moment the 
many dissonances of the milieu and felt that this was in- 
deed a unique and glorious guild. For there was M. Gaston 
Paris, looking like a Methodist parson notwithstanding the 
fact that he is one of the world’s greatest authorities on 
medizval literature, while beside him sat Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, who speaks with authority on things Russian and 
whose face is that of a spiritualistic medium. Just behind 
them both was Emile Levasseur, the geographer, clean- 
shaven and with an exceedingly gentle countenance. Across 
the room, opposite these, was the short little figure of 
Michel Bréal, the philologist of the College of France; the 
Duc de Broglie, grandson of Mme. de Staél, well known as 
an historian and badly known as a politician; the thin, frail 
figure of Henri Doniol, the student of Franco-American 
diplomacy; sturdy Ernest Lavisse, the backbone of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where he stands first as professor of history; 
the eccentric Oppert, the Egyptologist,—but I check my 
pen for sheer lack of space, for it would require a column 
or two of The Critic to give even briefly the name and work 
of each of this remarkable body of men assembled under 
“the cupola,” the cream of intellectual France in every de- 
partment of mental activity. 

But the new member, supported by his sponsors, has:‘now 
succeeded in pushing his way to a slender reading-desk, two 
feet square, suspended in mid air by an iron rod rising from 
the midst of the benches where sit these savants. Here it 
is that the Count de Mun stood for over an hour delivering 
his inaugural address. This act generally gives rise to still 
another disappointment. oat 

It is one of the unwritten rules of the French Academy 
that the two discours pronounced on these occasions—the 
récipiendatre's, which is an eulogy of the deceased Academi- 
cian whose chair the new Academician is to fill, and the reply, 
by one of the older members, which is a eulogy of the new 
one—shall be read from manuscript and shall be as devoid 
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as possible of all oratorical effects, which perhaps suggested 
Alfred de Musset’s verse :— 
«Nu comme le discours d’un Académicien.” 

In fact this straining after simplicity is carried to such an ex- 
treme that the speaker must not bow either at the beginning 
or close of his address, nor when applauded, and if, in the 
midst of a storm of approbation, which sometimes happens 
even within these staid precincts, he forgets himself and 
salutes his delighted listeners, one of the sponsors checks 
this natural manifestation. Emile Augier, for instance, did 
so with Sardou, who was more accustomed to the usages of 
first-nights than to those of the Palais Mazarin. 

This requirement that the speeches be read detracts, in 
every case, from these literary exercises. It is seldom that 
a celebrity reads well, and generally his performance is ex- 
ecrable.. MM. De Lesseps and de Freycinet, to cite but two 
examples of recent years, were excruciating when they went 
through this ordeal, and judging from M. Hanotaux’s efforts 
in the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies, where he always 
clings to his manuscript, next week’s eulogy of Challemel- 
Lacour will, as the French so gently put it, leave much to be 
desired. And if the récipiendaire be an orator, the situation is 
not much improved, for—I was struck by this in the case of 
Count de Mun last week and in that of the late Challemel- 
Lacour when he was received three or four years ago—he is 
not only striving, out of respect for the Academy’s usage, 
to remove all trace of his oratorical habits, but his audience 
is continually contrasting his present embarrassment with 
his habitual ease and charm, and inwardly regretting the 
unfortunate rule which so clips the wings of eloquence. 
This was all the more unfortunate last Thursday, for M. de 
Mun is certainly at the head of a certain oratorical school, 
Mr. Bodley in his notable new book on France placing him 
even above M. Jaurés among the orators of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Another rigid custom which counts for much in robbing 
these eulogies of their spontaneity is their being exam- 
ined beforehand by a committee of Academicians appointed 
for this purpose. Up to the end of the seventeenth century 
this rule did not exist. But La Bruyére, accustomed by the 


* composition of his famous book to the making of pen-and- 


ink portraits and to indulging in character sketches, showed 
this same propensity in his reception speech in 1693, much 
to the distaste of some of his future colleagues, who fit- 
ted to their own heads some of his rather nettling caps. 
Thomas Corneille and Fontenelle especially complained of 
the parallel which La Bruyére had drawn between the 
great Corneille and Racine. It was to prevent the re- 
currence of flings of this kind that the present rule was 
adopted. 

But, as might have been forseen—perhaps it was indeed 
foreseen,—this measure was capable of great elasticity and 
might be used as a check on the expression of political 
views, which the Academy pretends to hold in holy horror. 
This, in fact, happened in a most protracted and virulent 
manner when M. Emile Ollivier sent in his speech to the 
Committee in 1874. He would not accept the proposed 
modifications in his manuscript and so has never yet been 
Officially received by the company; and later, when another 
eommittee ventured to change certain passages in M. Olli- 
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M. HANOTAUX 


vier’'s address for the reception of Henri Martin, the irate 
Academician not only declined to take part in the ceremony 
but has never since put foot in the Academy, if I am not 
mistaken. He even carries his pique so far that he never 
allows on the title-page of his books after his name the 
phrase so dear to the average Immortal ‘‘ de l’Académie 
Frangaise,” and if this rule is departed from in the table-of- 
contents of the numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes, to 
which M. Ollivier is a contributor, it is probably due to M. 
Brunetiére. One of the earlier customs of the Academy 
suffered the récipiendaire to keep on his hat during the read- 
ing of his speech and to take it off only at the end ‘‘in 
order to show his independence,” says one of the historians 
of the company. M. Ollivier, it would seem, has shown his 
independence with a vengeance, even with his hat off. 

After this, one may well ask how M. Emile Ollivier ever 
brought himself to perform, what has always seemed to me 
the most reprehensible requirement of the Academy—the 
act of writing to the body proffering one’s own candidature 
and then calling on all the members to solicit their votes. 
The object of this measure was, of course, to guard the 
Academy against a rebuff, which happened occasionally in 
the earlier times, as when Marshal Saxe declined the offered 
seat, the victor of Fontenoy modestly and frankly declaring 
‘*T don’t even know how to spell, so that it would be like 
giving a ring to a cat.” 

This practice has given rise to more criticism and fun at 
the expense of the Academy than even the astonishing dawd- 
ling over the Dictionary, which has been under way for 
innumerable years and bids fair to continue so for»many 
more to come. Andrieux’s siymes are perhaps the best 
thing on this subject, especially where he tells of a can- 
didate who, arrived at the house of an Academician, was 
told by the servant that her master was ‘dead. So quietly 
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shutting the door, the would-be visitor remarks on his way 
down stairs:— 
‘«Je crois 
Que l’affaire change de face; 
Je venais demander’sa voix, 
Je m’en vais demander sa place.” 


In spite of all these drawbacks, Count de Mun made a 
very good impression and was listened to with marked at- 
tention. But Count d’Haussonville, who followed and who 
welcomed his friend, being at home, as it were, did not hes- 
itate, in two or three instances, to stretch the rules of Aca- 
demic etiquette. One of these liberties took the form of a 
rather good pun. While speaking of M. de Mun’s conduct 
as a cavalry officer in the war of 1870, he characterized the 
defeat at Metz ‘‘le désastre, non pas la débacle,” putting 
strong emphasis on the last word so that his audience 
quickly accepted the phrase in its other sense:. ‘‘ Le Désas- 
tre,” non pas ‘‘La Débiacle,” which was pitting the recent 
novel of Paul and Victor Margueritte against Zola’s famous 
story.. A tremendous burst of applause greeted this refer- 
ence to the lamentable Dreyfus affair, for last week’s cere- 
mony was an anti-liberal day at the Academy, just,as next 
week's will be a republican and liberal one, contrasts being 
a characteristic feature of this institution. 

Yet the spirit which prevailed at Thursday’s sitting left a 
peculiarly unpleasant impression and must have given rise in 
many minds to pessimistic forebodings concerning the future 
of this nation. The hero of the occasion, M. de Mun, is 
an ardent and convinced advocate of that defunct idea— 
even M. d’Haussonville could not follow him there—that 
the State should be the faithful handmaid of the Church, 
and he stands for seyeral other old régime notions killed by 
the upheaval of 1789. The other actor in that day’s scene, 
M. d’Haussonville, was, during the closing years of the 
Comte de Paris’s life, the latter’s official mouthpiece in 
France, and still sulks in the St. Germain quarter, ‘‘ the 
noble Faubourg,” declining to recognize the Republic. One 
is reminded of this- remark made by Maxime Du Camp 
twenty-five years before he himself became a member of this 
body: ‘‘ The French Academy, which takes such great pains 
to worship worm-eaten idols, and which is forced to be sta- 
tionary by the very nature of its being, would like to make 
the human mind unchangeable. It is no longer a literary 
body but an essentially political one. It is always looking 
backward, never forward. . In literature, it is consecrated to 
the past; in politics, it is devoted to malice.” But if I were 
writing this letter a week later, after M. Hanotaux’s recep- 
tion, I should probably take back these lines, just as M. Du 
Camp himself did, when for the first time he sat in his chair 

‘« under the cupola.” 


Paris, 18 March 1898. THEODORE STANTON. 





Literature 
Victor Hugo’s Letters 
The Letters of Victor Hugo. Edited by Paul Meurice, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Tue second and closing volume of Victor Hugo’s corre- 
‘spondence is mainly devoted to his exile in Brussels, Jersey 
and Guernsey, and to the disastrous war of 1870-71. Chro- 
nologically, it covers the years 1836—1882, but the real in- 
terest of the book centres in the letters indicated. We are’ 
told, in a prefatory note, that some letters of minor-interest 
have been omitted, and congratulate the editor upon: the 
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deftness wherewith the omissions have been made. 


The let- 
ters, as here presented, form a perfect and smoothly pro- 
gressing whole, finding their culmination in the return of 


the exile to Paris, in 1870. The only evidence of the great 
poet’s well-known overwhelming sense of his own import- 
ance, by the way, is found in a letter to M. Meurice, the 
editor of the book, written at Brussels in August 1870. Dis- 
cussing the outlook on the battlefield and in Paris, and 
his own plans, Victor Hugo complacently remarks:—‘I 
shall not make up my mind until the situation clears. In 
case of a Rossbach, I shall go Paris at once, for the danger 
may be great, and I feel that I belong alike to Europe and 
to Paris”; and in a letter, written in the following month, 
he ventures a prophecy that seems farther from fulfillment 
than ever:—‘‘ From this war can only come the end of all 
wars, and out of this fearful clash of monarchies can only 
spring the United States of Europe. You [M. Meurice] will 
see them; I shall not. Why? Because I predicted them. 
I was the first to utter, on the 17th of July, 1851 (amid cries 
of derision), this phrase: Zhe United States of Europe. 
Therefore I shall be shut out from them. Never did a Moses 
see the promised land.” 

The letters to Mme. Hugo during his stay in Brussels im- 
mediately after the coup d’é/at are full of interest. They re- 
cord with great minuteness the progress of his ‘‘ History of 
a Crime,” conceived immediately after the daring, bloody 
stroke that made an Emperor of Napoleon le Petit, and car- 
ried to completion amid discouraging surroundings. Time 
and again he had to rewrite parts of the book, as later and 
wider information was furnished him, until at last he com- 
plained:—‘‘ This is a great nuisance. I am not afraid of 
work, but I dislike work that is thrown away.” For the rest, 
these letters are addressed to many remarkable men, Lamar- 
tine, Girardin, Gautier, the elder Dumas, Coppée and Ver- 
laine, Garibaldi, Rochefort, George Sand, Swinburne and 
Tennyson. The letter that closes the volume is an appeal 
for mercy for a man condemned to death, addressed to the 
Emperor of Austria. 

Victor Hugo unconsciously refutes the charge of avarice 
brought against him so often. In a letter written to the 
editor of a French newspaper in 1845, he says:— 


“You think I am a rich man, dear sir? Listen to this. I have 
been working for twenty-eight years, for I began when I was 
fifteen. During those twenty-eight years I have earned about 
five hundred thousand francs by my pen. I inherited nothing 
from my father; my stepmother and the lawyers kept what there 


was. . For eight and twenty years I have not rested 
for two consecutive months. I have educated my four chil- 
dren. To-day, of these five hundred thousand francs 


there remain three hundred thousand. These three hundred 
thousand francs I have invested—capitalized, as they say—and I 
do not touch them, for I have worked too hard to live to be old, 
and I do not want my wife and children to receive pensions when 
I am dead. I live on the interest. I still write, which increases 
my income a little, and I support eleven persons. I owe 
no one anything. I have never made a traffic of anything. I 
spend a little in charity—as much as I can. Those around me 
want for nothing. As for myself, I wear overcoats which cost 
twenty-five francs, I wear my hats rather too long, I work with- 
out a fire in winter, and I go to the Chamber on foot.” 


In 1868 he gave a detailed account of his income to the 
same editor.. It amounted then to 48,000 francs; and he 
added: ‘‘ Your correspondent is right if he meant that I had 
an income of 78,000 francs (and even more) out of the re- 
ceipts from my plays; this is perfectly true, only my plays 
are not acted now.” 

The publication of Hugo’s correspondence is fully justified 
by what it contains. The student of the great Frenchman’s 
life and works will find it filled with information of interest 
and value, as was to be expected in the'case of one who 
was magna pars, indeed, of the literary, political and. intel- 
lectual life not only of his own country, but of his time. 
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*¢ The Wise and the Wayward ”’ 
By G. S. Street. John Lane. 

ConvENTION, and it may even be said necessity, require 
that a story should be furnished forth with characters. If 
not a hero, there must be at least a central figure; if not a 
heroine, there must be what stagecraft terms a ‘‘ leading 
lady.” Experience has demonstrated the necessity of a vil- 
lain for artistic presentment of the conflicting powers of good 
and evil. Mr, Street, in ‘‘ The Wise and the Wayward,” has 
selected characters accordingly, and has gone so far as to 
provide them with an environment—the somewhat over- 
worked one in which we are accustomed to find the idlers 
on the borderland of London society. His characters move 
in obedience to his will. They marry and are given in 
marriage. They get themselves about through the varying 
seasons of the year to town and country; they go abroad 
upon the slightest suggestion of the advisability of such a 
course; they conduct themselves in the breakfast-room, the 
smoking-room, the drawing-room, as the traditions of their 
kind demand. 

And yet one finds them bloodless and singularly lacking 
in reality. Sometimes they are lifelike pictures, but warm, 
pulsating, vital actualities they never are. Their creator 
stands them about like toy soldiers on a table, until the 
formation is complete; but that is all. George Ashton, the 
husband, arouses sufficient interest to put one out of 
patience. Almost from the day of his marriage, he lives in 
an atmosphere of quite unnecessary misunderstanding with 
his wife and with her efforts to take her place as the mistress 
of his household, despite the fact that by a man of ordi- 
narily manly impulses the thing might have been put to rights 
in an instant. Nelly, his wife, assists in the widening of every 
breach, and even contributes her share to the stock of in- 
cipient but never maturing risky situations upon which the 
mutual distrust feeds and grows. Mrs. Jack Ashton, a 
cousin by marriage, plots throughout the book for posses- 
sion of the family seat. Besides these, they wander in and 
out a father-in-law whose most impressive utterance is the 
one in which we make his acquaintance, to the effect that 
‘*the soup is vile,” and a particularly objectionable money- 
lender whose transactions have no appreciable effect upon 
the development of the story. 

We are so often threatened with the direful consequences 
of a hand-pressure or a cousinly kiss upon the cheek, that 
we are almost tempted to wish for a consistently outrageous 
situation worked out to a crisis. But Mr. Street's risky 
situations dissolve untimely, serving only to heighten the 
sense of artificiality of the book. The manner of the present 
volume gives no evidence of the admirable humor which 
pervaded ‘‘The Autobiography of a Boy.” Individuality of 
a certain kind, however, is not lacking, more especially in 
the concluding passages of some chapters, which take the 
form of personal asides from author to reader. Here is a 
golden instance with which to leave the book. ‘‘ And now 
I hope I have given some idea of the antecedents and char- 
acters of Nelly Canover and George Ashton, and how it came 
that they married one another, and of their friends’ com- 
ments thereupon, and of what results might follow.” 


‘*The Art of Conversing’’—About Nothing 
Dialogues of the Day. By the Author of Manners and Rules of 
Good Society. Frederick Warne & Co. 

THIs ALARMING little book, just issued from the press, out- 
lines a scheme of self-education by which every now ‘silent 
member ” may become a fluent talker, and murder silence 
with commonplace. We were a little cheered, on first open- 
ing the volume, by the author’s evident assumption that 
there are many able to buy and to read it, to whom the 
‘*aids to conversation” which it advances are unknown. 
What though it might be ‘‘ idle,” as our author says, to call 
such people clever, they are at least harmless. It is possi- 
ble to live with them, and to be happy in their presence, 
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But the book before us shows conclusively that these gratious 
persons may readily convert themselves into accomplished 
bores; or, in our author’s own words, it demonstrates ‘‘ how 
easily conversation to suit every situation and circumstance 
can be made” by them ‘‘ without appreciable effort.” And, 
we fear, they will-do it. 

Ifa man feel that, for him, we do not exist, the usual 
‘* How do you do?” or the briefer ‘‘ How de do?” or the 
laconic Yankee ‘‘ Howdy?” or even the yet more senten- 
tious Red Man’s ‘‘ How?” should be enough for him, we 
venture to say, to impose on us. But our author threatens 
us with endless amplifications of the customary greeting. 
Given that ‘‘ two people are entire strangers to one another ”; 
that they ‘‘have never even heard each other’s names, and 
have not the slightest idea of each other’s surroundings,” 
it is still open to each, he tells us, to ‘‘ draw upon platitudes ” 
to any extent. He grants that ‘‘the start is frequently a 
very lame one, when there is nothing to go upon”; but the 
alarming thing is that it can be made at all in such circum- 
stances. We are relieved to find that after the preliminary 
how do you do’s ‘‘a few seconds are allowed to elapse, while 
both are considering what to say next,” and that “ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred invariably fall back upon the 
weather, and utter a sentence or two respecting it, accord- 
ing to the climatic condition of the day.” And, when we 
read that ‘‘ oftener than not, the conversation is carried on 
no further, and absolutely drops,” we rejoice that it is no 
worse. 

So far, there is not, really, very much to worry about. 
That a conversation should start out lamely, proceed 
upon nothing, and incontinently fall back upon the 
‘* climatic condition of the day” is bad, no doubt; but it 
answers our desires and expectations when it ‘‘drops.” But 
—we turn the page, and find to our consternation that the 
resources of dulness are not yet exhausted. They have only 
just begun to be developed. Our one-time silent friend has 
but to throw out a few’more platitudes to maintain the 
buoyancy of the conversation indefinitely. Instead of saying 
‘«What a very hot day it has been!” she may say ‘‘ How hot 
it has been to-day—quite oppressive,” and, hinting a latent 
sympathy, ask ‘‘ Do you feel the heat very much?” Upon 
which we may be expected to return that it ‘‘ renders us in- 
capable of doing anything,” and by way of proving our in- 
teresting incapacity for action, propose to ‘‘go downstairs 
and have an ice.” Our author shows, by an overwhelming 
array of instances, that, in this way, every thistle of circum- 
stance may be made to yield its prolific fig of commonplace. 
The outlook is dreadful. Do we meet the most casual ac- 
quaintance at a cycling match, he may talk not only about 
the weather, but also about the skill of the ladies riding, 
and the prizes, and the crowd. Do two persons encounter 
one another in a drawing-room in the absence of the lady 
of the house, either may assail the other with remarks about 
her, her husband, the weather or bicycling. The days when 
one might, in such a case, look in one’s hat or gaze out the 
window are over. At first calls, the once modest visitor may 
rush to the attack with the incidents of her journey, servants, 
neighbors and the shooting, for subjects; and can always 
‘‘fall back upon” the weather. At ‘‘bridal calls,” which 
are peculiarly trying to the conversationalist, ‘‘ the uncer- 
tainty of not exactly knowing how to respond to congratula- 
tions,” may be circumvented with the aid of such subjects 
as the bridal tour, the presents, and the bride’s prospective 
housekeeping. We have a whole chapter on ‘‘ Aids to Con- 
versation in the Ball-room ”; another of ‘‘ Making Conversa- 
tion at Dinner Parties”; ‘‘Suggestions for Conversation” 
take in flower shows, garden parties, country garden parties 
and bazars. There are ‘‘Aids to Conversation at Morning 


Calls” and ‘‘ Aids to Conversation under Various Circum- 
stances.” 

We do not remember to have been so depressed by the 
reading of any book since Darwin’s “Qrigin of Species.” 
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As we read on, the frightful fact is more and. more borne 
in upon us that we may soon be forced to spend all our 
time in ‘‘going upon nothing,” ‘falling back upon the 
weather,” and ‘‘ dropping” into an infinite deep of imbe- 
cility. One ray of hope remains. Our author kindly indi- 
cates it in his chapter on ‘‘ Egotistical Talkers.” We cannot 
help our ancestry; we cannot undo the past; but universal 
boredom may yet be prevented, Mum’s theword. Should 
your bore flourish like the green bay tree, do you, like Brer 
Rabbit, say nothing, and lie low. Let the bores bore one 
another. 





‘¢ Gleanings in Buddha Fields ’’ 
Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far East. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Heary, who is now lecturer on English Literature in 
the Imperial University of Japan, has bound-together another 
sheaf of his gleanings in the land where the Buddha is still 
the substitute for anything that could be called God, by at 
least forty-two out of forty-five millions of the people. With 
a sensitiveness to impression that seems marvelous, he has 
been able to photograph much in the Japanese soul-life that 
is invisible and cannot be caught by the average occidental. 
Mr. Hearn seems to be the X-ray who comes at the end of 
the gamut of observers, for he is able to penetrate through 
media hitherto invulnerable to the ordinary gaze of the 
westerner. He is not to be received without reservation 
when he gives his reports, for he accepts nearly all that he 
sees of the Japanese mind and life, as if all of it were good 
and beautiful and true. In spite of the apparent and osten- 
tatious possession of a keen critical faculty, Mr. Hearn seems 
to see nothing but loveliness in Buddhism and the growths 
of Japanese civilization. Those, however, who wish to know 
this peculiar insular oriental life from the inside, must read 
these studies of hand and soul. Mistaken though we may 
be, it seems to us that the author has in this, his latest book, 
very nearly if not wholly reached his limit of trustworthy 
interpretation. Already there are signs that the subjective 
element is entering too potentially into his judgment of 
things Japanese. 

The author's notes on Kioto and Osaka show the sympa- 
thetic student of both the present and the past out of which 
the present has grown. His paper about faces in Japanese 
art ought to be read by artists and by all those who pretend to 
judge Japanese art, but musjudge it, because they do not get 
hold of the actual facts and the double element in the 
problem. Mr. Hearn rightly justifies the native limner, 
though this could be done without dragging in, as he does 
so often, the name of Mr. Spencer, the philosopher, with 
whom evidently he imagines the wisdom of Europe begins 
and ends. Almost all the rest of the book deals, in one way 
or another, with Buddhism, and especially those forms of the 
corrupt.and debased Buddhism which have helped so long 
to keep the Japanese mind in the fetters of fatalism, and 
which is so largely responsible for the disregard of one’s own 
life and that of others which all Japanese fiction, drama and 
actual life reveal. The chapter on Nirvana seems to be a 
sermon to prove that Buddhism has anticipated all modern 
science and is but an enlargement of the Spencerian dogma 
of the Unknowable. The panegyrics on this medley of 
pantheism, and the many sharp polemic thrusts at religion 
associated with the idea of personality, show Mr. Hearn to 
be more of an emotional preacher than a convincing logician 
or teacher.. His apparent ignorance of the trend of the best 
thought of the world, and his constant though varied claim 
that ‘‘faith in a personal God is passing away,” make Mr. 
Hearn an untrustworthy guide in philosophy. .We may, 
however, be taking a.sensitive impressionist too seriously. 
Despite the zeal of this modern apostle of Buddhism, as 
shown in his tirades against the civilization of Christendom 
and his eloquent pleas for the validity of Japanese specula- 
tion, we commend his books to all who wish to study with 
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sympathetic insight the products of the oriental mind, as it 
has flowered upon an island in the sea, cut off from the 
fertilizing forces which have nourished western Asia and 
Europe. 





‘‘ The Early Life of William Wordsworth: 1770-98"’ 

By Emile Legouis, Professor in the University of Lyons, trans. by J. W. 
Matthews, with prefatory note by Leslie Stephen. Imported by Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 

Tuis may be most emphatically commended to teachers, 
students, and critical readers as an exhaustive study of ‘‘The 
Prelude” and a valuable commentary on that autobio- 
graphical poem. The author evidently has a thorough know- 
ledge of English literature, and a minute acquaintance with 
all the special literature bearing upon his subject, upon which 
no English critic has written more intelligently or more 
sympathetically. 

In his introduction he gives us in ten pages an excellent 
résumé of the general characteristics of Wordsworth’s poetry; 
and then he proceeds to consider ‘‘what formative process 
had produced the man” who at twenty-eight had conceived 
the ambition to be ‘‘the benefactor of mankind,” and who 
had ‘‘the genius necessary to its realization.” In the course 
of this analysis we have some particularly interesting criti- 
cism on the ‘‘ Evening Walk,” that ‘early poem of Words- 
worth’s which is comparatively unknown even to many of 
his admirers. It is curious that the style of this poem is as 
far removed as possible from that which Wordsworth after- 
wards advocated in his famous theory of poetic diction. Its 
every characteristic ‘‘tends to distinguish it from that of 
ordinary speech.” It abounds in ‘‘archaisms in the form 
of certain words; verbs now neuter employed in an archaic 
sense as active; irregular suppression of the article; violent 
suppression of an auxiliary or of a verb; employment of 
obsolete words, or of words used in an obsolete sense; ab- 
normal constructions”; and many other peculiarities and 
liberties which stamp the style with a marked artificiality. 
This is extensively and minutely illustrated by citations from 
the poem. Later, as our author aptly expresses it, Words- 
worth became ‘‘the Quaker of literary criticism”; and later 
still, by a natural and happy reaction, settled down into the 
golden mean of a style neither baldly commonplace nor pe- 
dantically artificial, the native tongue of the divine Muse. 
The investigation of his early work gives the key to the 
future of his act. ‘‘ Disgusted with his youthful eccentrici- 
ties, he will exclude at one stroke all poetic diction, and 
will refuse to preserve any mark but that of rhythm to dis- 
tinguish poetry from prose. Little given, moreover, to self- 
criticism, he will throw the whole responsibility for his 
errors upon his predecessors.” But they were especially his 
own, and the changes he afterwards made in some of his 
earlier poems show that he became aware of his mistake, 
though he never explicitly acknowledged it. He quietly 
doffed the plain habiliments of versified prose and put on his 
appropriate ‘‘singing robes”—but said nothing about the 
change. 

The book contains some illustrations of the indebtedness 
of other poets to Wordsworth which we do not remember 
‘to have seen noted elsewhere; like Tennyson’s description of 
deer in ‘‘ The Brook ”:— 

“in copse and fern 
Twinkled the innumerable ear and tail,” 

which certainly seems like an intimation, though it may 

have been an unconscious reminiscence of the ‘‘ Evening 

Walk ”:— 

“In the brown pack, in flocks, the troubled deer 
Shook the still-twinkling tail and glancing ear.” 

Altogether this comely volume of nearly five hundred pages 

is a notable addition to Wordsworthian literature, and the 

more remarkable as coming from a Frenchman. 
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** Simon Dale”’ 
By Anthony Hope. F. A, Stokes Co. 

A pasu of the corruption of bygone days is a valuable in- 
gredient. in romantic fiction. To it we must ascribe, at 
least partly, the phenomenal success of ‘‘ Quo Vadis,” which 
is without doubt Sienkiewicz’s worst book, artistically speak- 
ing. The sudden desire for historical information implanted, 
by the publication of a book of this kind, in the breasts of 
people who have struggled along for years without it, is 
gladdening to him who has the advance of civilization at 
heart.- Undoubtedly these mature students are sincere in 
their protestations of a burning thirst for knowledge that is 
neither ornamental nor, strictly speaking, useful, and un- 
questionably the author is equally sincere in supplying so 
crying a want; but it is rather discouraging that ‘‘ The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” which suggests the corruption without 
going into it at great length, is being neglected, and that 
Whyte Melvilles ‘‘ Gladiators,” a book full of life and the 
healthy strength that its name implies, is practically forgot- 
ten. Perhaps such a novel as ‘‘Quo Vadis ” owes its vogue 
to the fact that it may be considered as the historical side 
of the much-discussed sex problem in fiction; which, with a 
little casuistry, makes the protestation of a desire for knowl- 
edge look exceedingly probable. 

Now, the epoch of the ‘‘Merrie Monarch” in England 
and the Great King in France does not offer so fruitful a 
field for researches of this kind as does the reign of Nero; 
yet the weakness of both rulers for a pretty face, and the 
corruption of which they were the fountain-head in their 
respective countries, furnish abundant material for .a his- 
torical novel—especially when we have both Nell Gwynn 
and Mile. de Quérouailles to fall back upon. Mr. Hope 
has turned this abundant material to good account. We do 
not mean to intimate that ‘‘Simon. Dale” ranks with ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis ” in startling minuteness of details; on the contrary, 
it is told with becoming restraint-and: unfailing good taste. 
But the ardent student aforesaid will, by carefully reading 
between the lines, add considerably to his stock of informa- 
tion. It is, on the whole, a splendid story that Mr. Hope 
tells, full of life and movement, and it is not only the pres- 
ence of the brilliant Buckingham i in these pages that occa- 
sionally makes us think of the elder Dumas. Of course, 
the dash and vigor and reckless rush of the Frenchman were 
all his own, and can be found in no other writer, but Mr. 
Hope, for all that, has given us a book happy in invention, 
and, on the whole, strong and swift in execution, with a 
hero so faithful and pure that even at the court of Charles 
II, he found strength to withstand the wiles of infamous 
Nell Gwynn for the sake of his true love. 





‘¢ Impressions of Turkey °’ 
During Twelve Years’ Wanderings. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C. L., 
LL.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Tue Professor of Classic Archeology at Oxford and Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in Aberdeen University is well known as 
_ a trustworthy traveler. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
the ins and outs of both ancient and modern life in the 
lands now governed by the Turks. He is the man who has 
made the Book of Acts so thoroughly new to us, that no ac- 
curate or conscientious preacher of the gospel can ignore 
him. In the volume before us, he tells us about the Turk, 
who still lingers with his decayed orientalism in lands, too 
long camped upon, which are destined soon to be a part of 
civilization and of recovered Christendom. He has spent 
twelve years studying inscribed stones and other relics of the 
nearly indestructible mineral library of the ancient world. 
On his pages the play of wit is conspicuous. He sees him- 
self as Turkish peasants see him. While they think he is after 
gold, he knowshe is in pursuit of classical knowledge. Some 
of his word-pictures of his difficulties with the peasantry 
both male and female are very funny. He has been but 


little in the Turkish cities, but much in the country.and 
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villages. He has a high opinion of the village Turk, whom 
he describes as ‘‘ absolutely trustworthy, strong, slow, steady, 
modest, quiet, perfectly well behaved, and perfectly useless 
in all the departments of work where any skill or readiness 
was required.” 

Prof. Ramsay’s general opinion of the Turks is, that they 
have lost all power of mental initiative, but that, having 
excellent qualities, they would make a good element in a 
composite race. He tells us also about the Greeks, the 
Kurds, Armenians, and other than Mohammedan races, and 
every page shows his thorough familiarity with his theme. He 
has an exceedingly high opinion of American missionaries 
and their work. Indeed, we could heartily wish that the au- 
thorities in Washington were as well informed as is this 
author, as to the basis of law and treaty by which the Amer- 
icans obtained entrance in the empire, the efficiency of their 
work for the good of humanity and the thoroughness and 
hopefulness of their enterprise. Speaking of Robert Col- 
lege in Constantinople, the author declares that this one in- 
stitution ‘‘ has done more to render possible a safe solution 
of the eastern question of European Turkey than all the 
ambassadors of all the European powers have succeeded in 
doing to render that solution difficult.” Those familiar 
with oriental states and society know that the great lack of 
most or all of them is an educated middle class. One 
reason why Japan is differentiated from all Asiatic nations 
is her possession, for something like a thousand years, of 
a large and highly educated middle class, —which is exactly 
what American missionaries in Turkey: have succeeded in 
creating. Modestly entitled as this book is, we know of 
none other that gives so good an all-round view of the situ- 
ation and problems in the Sultan’s E mpire. 

Prof. Ramsay's general conclusion is that Turkish orient- 
alism cannot very long resist the onward march of western 
civilization. 





‘¢ Jimty, and Others ’’ 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. Harper & Bros. 

IF WE BEGIN by saying that this reminds us in some places 
not a little of the work of older American writers, it is by 
no means to disparage a more than commonly pleasant 
book. ‘‘Jimty,” the first story (though it opens with one 
more minute description of a French restaurant in New 
York to add to many others which we have had of late), 
has a good deal of the delicate flavor of unworldliness and 
honorable self-abnegation which we have learned. to asso- 
ciate with Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s portraits of Southern 
gentlemen : while at the other end of the book there are 
three stories connected by a thread of association, all touchd 
with the light wand of Mr. Stockton’s whimsically extrava- 
gant fancy. Martin Pope, their unromantic hero, contrives 
somehow to make himself exceedingly agreeable company, 
and we should like to hear more‘of his refreshingly original 
adventures. A dialect story, ‘‘The Price of Peace,” with 
the South Branch of the Potomac running through it, is 
very satisfactory: and the strong chiaroscuro of the blast- 
furnace in ‘‘ An Echo,” with the workman who talks about 
‘‘the tangles of Nezra’s hair” as he waits for the midnight 
cast, leaves a distinct impression on the mind. Indeed, one 
of the evidences of real power in the whole book is the sub- 
stantive value of each story by itself: the tales are of widely 
differing genres, and yet each is equally finished, each stands 
on its own feet: and there is not a trace of the monotony of 
manner which makes many collections of short stories such 
hard reading when they come to us 1n book-form. Instead 
of a spinning-out very thin of one or two ideas, there is 
actually a wasteful prodigality of matter which might have 
been made to furnish many more pages: but the reader 
ought to be the last to complain of this generous treat- 
ment. 
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‘‘ The Celebrity ’’ 
By Winston Churchill, The Macmillan Co. 
*« THE CELEBRITY” was an author who won his reputation 


_ with stories of society that were greatly admired by young wom- 


en. The Celebrity returned the admiration. In fact, as his 
biographer, Winston Churchill, tells us, “he ran after women 
with the same readiness and helplessness that a dog will chase 
chickens. Women differ from chickens, however, in the fact that 
they find pleasure in being chased by a certain kind of a man. 
The Celebrity was that kind of a man.” He was handsome, also, 
and a great deal of a Zoseur. To all these gifts of Fortune, how- 
ever, he owed his own discomfiture, as it is set forth in these 
amusing pages. Wearying of the adulation his celebrity brought 
him, he took somebody else’s name, and under it traveled to a 
distant watering-place, where, however, without the glamor of 
his literary reputation, he succeeded in winning the worship of 
the young women by his manly beauty and clever conversation. 


‘He was not exactly like his own heroes, morally and mentally, 


preaching constancy but practicing its opposite; in fact, he behaved 
very much like a cad (face Mr. Andrew Lang). Of course, retri- 
bution overtook him, and he was pitilessly ill-treated, exposed, 
ridiculed and driven away from the scene of his fresh triumphs; 
but all this the reader must discover for himself, and he will tind 
pleasure in doing so, for the story is brightly written, full of fun 
and happy character-sketches—a comedy in paper and type that 
is well worth watching from first to last. Who the author is, we 
do not know. There is a Mr. Winston Churchill who is a son of 
the late Lord Randolph Churchill; so the author seems to have 
followed his Celebrity’s own example, and to have borrowed the 
name of a man who is very much alive—a name, moreover, that 
is too well known to be taken in vain. If he has not done so, the 


coincidence is certainly remarkable. 





Two Keats Books 
«. The Lyrical Poems of John Keats, Edited by Ernest Rhys. Mac- 
millan Co. 2, The Odes of Keats, Edited by Arthur C. Downe. 
Henry Frowde. 

THE FIRST of these two books (1) is one of Mr. Dent's dainty 
issues, as charming as thé popular « Temple” series, but with 
tasteful variations in typography and binding. Besides the crit- 
ical introduction, there are brief prefatory notes to each poem, 
giving its date and other facts in its history. An excellent por- 
trait of the poet, from Hilton's drawing, forms the frontispiece. 

The second book (2) contains the odes «To a Nightingale,” 
«On a Grecian Urn,” “ To Psyche,” “To Autumn,” “On Mel- 
ancholy,” « On Indolence,” and the fragment ‘* To Maia.” The 
notes are exhaustive—perhaps too much so. The metre is care- 
fully analyzed; but any student or reader, if interested in the mat- 
ter, surely could see for himself that a particular poem “ consists 
of eight stanzas of ten lines each, eighty lines in all” (even the 
task of multiplying eight by ten is spared him), and how the 
rhymes are arranged. The “instances of alliteration” in each 
poem are also obvious, but the editor thinks it necessary to tab- 
ulate them in this fashion: « Vo, xo, go not neither ”; 
«« drowsily drown,” etc. Paraphrases and explana- 
tions that would be superfluous for any schoolboy capable of 
reading Keats at all are given throughout. Do these lines from 
the “Ode on Melancholy ” need any comment ? 

Z ** And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips, 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips.” 
But Mr. Downe thinks it necessary to give these notes:— 

**2. ‘And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips, Bidding adieu.’ The 
pitiful thing is that no Joy will stay: all flits away. The very atti- 
tude of joy is not that of welcome but of farewell. 3. ‘And aching 
pleasure nigh.’ Satiety and disappointment attend indulgence. It 
is not honey, but sweet poison, that the bee sucks there.” 

These be the comments that the teacher should lead the pupil 
to make for himself. In the notes on ‘A Grecian Urn,” we are 
informed that in ««O Attic shape!” the word A/éic “stands for 
«Greek’”; and that in “ Fair Attitude!’ the words appear to 
be equivalent to saying that the urn appears beautiful as it 
stands to be viewed.” Observe the discreet caution in “ appear 
to be equivalent.” Is the editor not quite sure of the meaning? 

Aside from this, and other forms of “ wasteful and ridiculous 
excess " in annotation—as in telling us that beautiful things are 
«‘ beautiful,” and the like—the notes and criticisms are all that 
could be desired. A good bibliography is appended. For illus- 
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trations we have portraits of Keats, from Severn’s miniature and 
Hilton’s drawing; two views of the Holland House Urn (which 
perhaps suggested ‘the poem); and an interesting reproduction 


of a photograph of'the American Memorial’to Keats in Hamp- 
stead Church. 





Mr. Slater's ‘‘ Book Prices Current’’ 

A Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction, from 
December, 1896 to November, 1897. Vol. XI. London. Elsiot Stock. 
THE FIRST VOLUME of J. H. Slater’s “ Book. Prices Current” 

was issued in January 1888, and was.a record of allsales by 
auction from December 1886 to November 1887. It appeared 
with no introduction, no. comment on tendencies in collecting, 
no index of subjects and almost no notes or comparison of prices 
whatever. It did have, however, a table ofthe sales reported in 
the volume, and an index of authors. It reported seventy-three 
sales, and was a volume of 548 pages. This was joyfully re- 
ceived by bookseller and collector alike, and at once proved a 
great help to one’s accurate knowledge of values. The volume be- 
fore us is the eleventh, and it is interesting to note, by comparison, 
how much has been gained by experience and practice. Many 
improvements may be mentioned; particularly, the index of sub- 
jects, the total amount realized at each sale, the number of lots, 
and notes on the particularly rare books, with collations, and 
comparison of prices. Many interesting items came up last 
year, notably at the sale of the famous Ashburnham library, 
which is fully reported in this volume, as Mr. Slater still adheres 
to his practice of including sales by the fiscal year instead of by 
book-selling season. 

This year’s volume contains 624 pages and gives the record of 
61 sales, 37,358 lots, which realized the handsome total of 
100,259/. 12s. 6d., an average of 2/. 13s. g¢d.—a record-breaking 
year. Mr. Slater writes a valuable. introduction, in which he 
points out some of the terfdencies of modern collecting and com- 
ments on the ever increasing demand of large and well-endowed 
libraries to secure the world’s greatest rarities. He warns col- 
lectors against “fads” and sudden crazes, and points out forcibly 
the fact that the great books by the great authors still are in 
steady demand and are gradually rising in value. 

The first editions of modern authors, save Stevenson and Kip- 
ling, have only held their own excepting in the case of exception- 
ally fine copies. This publication is so useful-that one hesitates 
finding any fault at all, but if- one did, it would be to beg. the 
compiler to see the important books described, and give us more 
definite knowledge as to their condition than the over-anxious 
cataloguer can ever do.. Mr. Temple Scott’s brief note at the 
beginning of each sale seems to us a desirable improvement for 
Mr. Slater to adopt in the future issues of ‘‘ Book Prices 
Current.” 





*¢ The Story of Japan’’ 
By RK. Van Bergen. American Book Co. 

SO LONG as our school children -use atlases which show a 
single state like Connecticut or New Jersey larger than the whole 
empire of Japan—as if a caterpillar were greater than an ele- 
phant—they will be unable to form correct notions of either the 
area or the importance of Dai Nippon, Mr. Van Bergen has 
done a good work in compressing, within 300 pages, ‘ The Story 
of Japan.” The style is one well suited to young readers. The 
chapters, paragraphs and sentences are helpfully short and the 
illustrations, both in picture, story and anecdote, are numerous. 
In his arrangement of pictures, the author is guilty of no anach- 
ronisms. He takes pains to show the pronunciation of Japanese 
words, 

It would be difficult to find a single mistake in the whole book. 
The author corrects the common notion that .the modern move- 
ments of progress are, in any sense of the word, popular. As 
for centuries past, the governing force in Japan consists of a single 
class of men, formerly called the Samurai, who are the educated 
men and make public opinion. In his feeling toward the Jap- 
anese, the author holds middle ground between those who make 
of their history and achievements a transfiguration, and those 
who, from ignorance or prejudice, fail to appreciate the real 
character of the nation and their reserved strength. The book 
is good both for adult readers or for school use. , The very clear 
map of eastern China, Korea and Japan, with its spelling of 
names in correct modern style, deserves great praise; and there 
is an index. : 
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April Magazines 
“«* The North American Review "’ 

The North American is as‘ up-to-date” as a newspaper, for 
at hes it in its April number an article on the late Miss Frances 
Elizabeth Willard, by her best-known friend, Lady Henry Somer- 
set. Lady Henry writes a touching tribute to her friend, of whom 
she says: ‘I believe that when the record of the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury is read by those who can form truer estimates because dis- 
tance will give a juster sense of proportion, the name of the 
woman who has just passed out from her field of work in this 
world will remain as one of those who moulded the history of 
-our time, not only in America, but throughout the world. There 
is no other life to-day that could be so wildly mourned, except the 
Queen of England, and the grief that will come to thousands of 
hearts when she has left us will be one less personal character 
‘than the bereavement that has fallen upon tens of thousands of 
men and women all the world over.” It is not because Frances 
Willard toiled for twenty years in the temperance cause that she 
is famous ; nor because of her other organized work ;. but rather 
“« because she was a woman who saw ahead of her time, who re- 
alized that the evils that were around her must be grappled with 
dy an entirely new conception of woman’s responsibility to the 
world.” 

Sir William Howard Russell continues his “ Recollections of 
the Civil War,” writing this instalment from the southern side. 
Perhaps it was because he was supposed to sympathize more with 
the south than the north that he was treated so well below Mason 
and Dixon’s line. He says: “I was received by the southern 
statesmen, soldiers and leaders as a confidential friend, whilst I 
was utterly unable to do them any service or to turn to account 
the information they afforded me. I was conducted over forts 
and camps and was made acquainted with general objects and 
designs, but I could not write what would be in the hands of the 
authorities of the northern states in the columns of a London 
newspaper in a very few days. . As to the preparations of the 
Federal states I could reveal nothing ; but though I was accom- 
panied by a well-known American gentleman of southern pro- 
clivities, | was regarded with suspicion by the rank and file of 
the slave owners.” 





‘* Lippincott's’’ 

The Princess Troubetskoy returns to the scene of -her early 
‘triumphs, contributing the complete novel to the April Lippin- 
cott’s. It was as Miss Amélie’ Rives that she startled the world 
from this same point of vantage with “The Quick, or the 
Dead ?” The new story is called « Meriel.” We are told in 
the editor’s sheet that it is a love-story ‘“‘in the peculiar vein of 
Amélie Rives,” and that the scene is “laid mainly in Italy, 
though the highly selected hero.and heroine are English.” There 
are eighteen other articles and poems that go to make a number 
that appeals to a variety of tastes. 


‘* McClure’s *’ 

AFTER its pretty pea-green cover, the most striking thing about 
the April M/cC/lure’s is its advertising pages, of which there are 
422—-30 more than of. reading-matter; no wonder Mr. McClure 
in his portrait that appears in connection with an advertisement 
of «The World's Best Literature” looks pleased, as if “ toting 
up” the profits. The leading article of this number is “ Stories 
of the Gordon Highlanders,” a splend:d-looking set of men,jif we 
may judge by the illustrations. The late Mr. Dana’s “ Recol- 
lections” are continued in this number: “ Mr. Lincoln and His. 
Cabinet.” Of the great President Mr. Dana says:—* Lincoln was 
a supreme politician. He understood politics because he under- 
stood human nature.” It is interesting to read what Mr. Dana 
says. about Lincoln’s appearance and character. ‘ He never im- 
pressed me as being awkward. In the first place, there was such 
a charm and beauty about his expression, good-humor and 
friendly spirit looking from his eyes, that when you were near 
him you never thought whether he was awkward or graceful; 
you thought of nothing except what a kindly character this man 
has! Then, too, there was such shrewdness in his kindly features 
that one did not.care to criticize him. . His manner was always 
‘dignified, and even if he had done an awkward thing, the dignity 
of his character and manne: would have made it seem graceful 
and becoming. The great quality of his appearance was benevo- 
lence and benignity: the wish to do somebody good if he could; 
and yet there was no flabby philanthropy about Abraham Lin- 
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coln. He was all solid, hard, keen intelligence combined with 
goodness. Indeed, the expression of his face and of his bearing 
which impressed one most, after his benevolence and benignity, 
was his intelligent understanding. You felt that here was a man 


‘who saw through things, who understood, and you respected him 
accordingly.” 





‘‘ The American Monthly ”’ 

In The American Monthly Baron Pierre de Coubertin has an 
article entitled Does Cosmopolitan Life Lead to International 
Friendliness ?” What M. de Coubertin has to say about the effect 
of the American colony in Paris is worthy of careful considera- 
tion:—“ The American colony in Paris is composed of gentlemen 
and ladies who are very agreeable to meet and whose elegance 
and grace are greatly appreciated by us. Nevertheless, if they 
were less numerous the Parisians would have fewer false ideas 
about the United States, and I am afraid that the majority of the 
Frenchmen who reside in America have contributed a great deal 
toward giving the people there a bad idea of France.” 

His conclusions are summed up in the closing paragraph of his 
article:—* In order that cosmopolitan life should beget interna- 
tional friendliness, that life must be intellectual, not material. 
The fact that people live in a foreign country does not banish 
their prejudices against that country, and very often, on the con- 
trary, it gives rise to new ones. And as for the society which, 
by reason of its customary existence, gets called cosmopolitan 
society, it is generally not greatly to be recommended. It dis- 
plays many vices, much corruption, and it is not even of use to 
serve as a link between the different countries. One gains noth- 
ing by contact with it; it can teach you nothing; it is not good 
for anything. Properly speaking, cosmopolitanism suits those 
people who have no country, while internationalism should -be 
the state of mind of those who love their country above all, who 
seek to draw to it the friendship of foreigners by professing for 
the countries of those foreigners an intelligent and enlightened 
sympathy.” 

Following this article is one on M. de Coubertin by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, which should be read in connection with it. 





‘* The Forum” 

MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A, MILES writes on “ The Political 
Situation in Europe and the East” in the April Forum. Like 
the rest of us, he is in doubt as to the outcome of the present sit- 
uation on the other side of the Atlantic— whether there shall 
be a concert of action, or whether rivalry, jealousy, avarice, and 
ambition shall involve the principal nations in the most serious 
war of modern times.” Prof. William P. Trent, of the Uni- 
versity of the South, writes on “ Recent Histories of Literature,” 
which he reviews in turn and arrives at the conclusion that 
France has done the most for the cause of criticism in modern 
times.. He praises Prof. Moses Coit Tyler’s literary histories, and 
even Prof. Katharine Lee Bates gets a compliment for her 
« American Literature”; but when all is said and done he adds: 
—‘' We still need volumes which shall trace the evolution of the 
ode, the satire, the essay, the short story,—to say nothing of the 
greater forms of prose and poetry through all the chief literatures. 
Then we shall need some scholar with the patience of a Tira- 
boschi, the ambition of a Bouterwek, and the acumen and scholar- 
ship of, let us say, a Brunetiére, to give us a broad survey of the 
vicissitudes of either of the two great divisions of literature, 
poetry and prose, in the western world. If this shall ever be 
done, we may then be bold enough to look forward to still more 
gigantic undertakings covering the entire field of literature: for 
the scientists tell us that the average life ot man is being length- 
ened; and who shall set bounds to his ambitions ?” 








‘¢ The Popular Science Monthly ”’ 

THIS is, as usual, interesting to the layman as well as to the 
scientist. We have read with special interest Miss Helen Zim- 
mern’s ‘Criminal Anthropology in Italy.” If Miss Zimmern were 
asked to name in what particular Italy stands to-day quite head 


‘ and shoulders above her fellows, she would unhesitatingly say, 


“in the science of criminal anthropology,” and she would no 
doubt be right, for the most famous anthropologists at the pres- 
ent time are Italians, and of these the portraits are given, show- 
ing them all to be young men, except perhaps Prof. Lombroso, 
who was born in 1836. Mr. Worthington C. Ford, whose 
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name is usually associated with the political writings of famous 
American statesmen, disgusses ‘‘ The Question of Wheat” in this 
number—a subject which at the present moment is attracting 
wide attention.——A description of “A Spring Visit to Nassau,” 
by Miss Emma G. Cummings, gives one a sort of restful feeling, 
for if ever there was a place where idleness is at a premium, it is 
in that particular island. 


The Lounger 

IF THERE ever was an actress fitted with a part, it is Miss 
Rehan with Madame Sans Géne. If Sardou had written the play 
with her in his mind, he could not have succeeded better. I am 
therefore delighted to hear that Mr. Daly has secured the Amer- 
ican rights from Miss Kidder, who controlled them and who was 
herself very successful in the part. She played it for three years, 
and I daresay got tired of being a “one-part” actress. I am 
told that there is nothing more maddening than to play the same 
réle for an entire season, so what must it be to play it for three 
years? Mme. Modjeska told me that when she played the part 
of Odette for three months, she thought that she would lose her 
reason. I wonder how Miss Maude Adams feels, after all these 
months of « The Little Minister?” There is nothing like a 
“repertoire” for mental rest; but then there is much more 
money in a “ production.” 

ee 


THE UNIVERSITY of Freiburg is not to be outdone by the Lon- 
don penny weeklies. To induce students to attend its lectures, 
it has announced that they will be insured against accidents 
while within the University grounds. Not only accidents in 
the gymnasium, but on the duelling field, if that field be within 
the precincts of the University. Also, if while on excursions 
conducted by the professors they meet with an accident, they 
come within the insurance rules. Fifteen thousand marks will 
be paid to their sorrowing families in case of death. If this is 
not inducement enough to fill the University of Freiburg to over- 
flowing, nothing can be. It looks ‘to me as much like a premium 
on duelling as a bait for students. 


as oe) 

WHATEVER ELSE may be said about Ibsen’s plays, they cer- 
tainly arouse discussion. No performance that has been seen in 
this city in many a long day has attracted the notice accordec 
the. performance of « Hedda Gabler” by Miss Elizabeth Robins 
and her company at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, last week. The 
newspapers not oniy devoted columns to it the day after the per- 
formance, but they have recurred to it by the column since. On 


the whole, the criticisms have been favorable, if not always to 
Ibsen, certainly always to Miss Robins. 


“ce 

I HAVE A THEORY—I will not say that it is the correct one—that 
actors are very poor critics of acting. Either they are, or I am. 
For instance, so many that I heard speak on the subject ad- 
mired the performance of Mr. Ernest Hastings as Ejlert Lévborg. 
To my mind it was stilted and “ stagey " beyond words. If that 
sort of acting is good acting, then I should prefer a little bad 
acting as a relief. Another actor whom actors admire is Mr. 
William Courtleigh.. To me his acting is as hard as a stone, and 
as.dry. My explanation of this liking of actors for « stagey” 
acting is that they find it technically correct. As a layman, I 
prefer more inspiration and less technique. ; 


 ) 


MR. ROBERT BARR, the novelist, has come to this country to 
sue The Sun for calling him a dipsomaniac, and saying that he 
had been placed in an inebriate asylum. Mr. Barr says: that 
this accusation hurt the sale of his books in America, where the 
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canard was freely circulated, and that loss, together with the 
state of his feelings, has decided him to sue for $50,000 damages. 
His first impulse was to put the damages at double that sum, 
but his. lawyers prevailed upon himto sue forless. Mr. Barr has. 
the sympathy of everyone who has been misrepresented in the 
press, and what anoble army of martyrs that is! What makes. 
his case doubly hard is that the same paper. published the state- 
ment that his family was _poverty-stricken—in consequence ofhis 
intemperate habits, I suppose. He gave 7he Sun plenty of time 
and various opportunities to retract the charge, but it did not do 
so, and now he proposes to fight. I shall be interested in seeing 
the result. 
“ee 

Tuis Nicholsonian portrait of Mr. Richard Harding Davis. 
was made by Mr. Penrhyn Stanlaws (who formerly worked 
with Mr.. Nicholson in 
London, and is well 
known in this country: 
by his. drawings in 
Life) for a poster, in 
brown and black, an- 
nouncing the begin- 
ning of his. new serial 
‘The King’s Jackal,” 
in the April Scrib- 
ner's. 





ee 

IT HAS OFTEN: beem 
suggested that a paper 
containing a mere 
summary of the news. 
—that is, “ present- 
ing in the briefest 
possible space only. 
. the most important 
\ Mi news ”-—would be a 
-" great boon and also a 
great success. I have: 

sometimes thought the same thing, but after all I wonder why. 


the summary that many papers give, notably the Zimes, does not 
“ fill the bill ?” 














aso) 

IT IS NOT only prudes and Philistines who have “ mo: use” for 
D’Annunzio. I find that Mr. W.L. Alden, who is. neither one 
nor the other, and who reads his D’Annunzio in the language im 
which he is written, says in the Zimes of one of that author's. 
latest stories:— 

« Personally, I detest the ‘ Trionfo della Morte '"—not because 
I am in the least squeamish, but because the book is an emi- 
nently unhealthy one, being little more than the study of a dis- 
ease which needs to be discussed only in medical books. There 
is genius in it, and when D’Annunzio abandons his present meth- 
ods and writes books that are something better than studies of 
obscure nervous diseases, he will probably justify the reputation 
that the Parisian press has made for him.” 

Mr. Alden adds that D’Annunzio is untranslatable into English, 
because his stories-are written with a frankness—to call it by no. 
severer name—that English readers will not tolerate. Mr. Alden 
probably means English men and women when he says English 
readers. After ‘«‘ The Conquerors ” I dowbt if there is. any limit 
to what the American public will stand. 

ee 

THE correspondence between Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop, 
which will be published in full for the first time by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. on the 15th of this month, is indeed a treasure-trove. 
The correspondence fills two good-sized volumes. It contains a 
preface, or “elucidation,” by Mr. William Wallace, editor of 
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Robert Chambers’s “ Life -and-Works of Robert Burns,” and an 
introduction which introduces Mrs. Dunlop and her family. As 
she was the mother of over twenty children, this introduction, 
so far as the “ family” is concerned, is rather long. In all there 
are ninety-six Burns letters in these volumes, and they cover a 
period of ten years. They belong to what is known as the 
Lochryan. collection and Mr. R. B. Adam of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
their fortunate owner. Mrs. Dunlop kept these manuscripts at 
Dunlop till her death, when she left them and the estate of 
Lochryan to her grandson, General Sir John Wallace. They 
were passed on by inheritance until they came to the present 
Col. F. J. Wallace, from whom they were acquired by Mr. Adam. 
Mrs. Dunlop's affection for Burns was entirely platonic. She 
stood to him in the: light of 4 mother or elder sister. Their 
relationship is explained in one of her early letters, in which she 
says :—‘' I have been told that Voltaire read all his manuscripts 
to an old woman and printed nothing but what she approved. 
I wish you would appoint me to her office.” Happily Burns had 
not all the faith in Mrs.,Dunlop’s judgment that Voltaire is 
supposed to have had in that of the “‘ old woman.” 
Ce 
I AM PERMITTED to make a quotation from the advance-sheets 
of this correspondence. In a letter to Mrs. Dunlop dated Oct. 
6th 1790, Burns says:—‘‘ We can no more live without Religion, 
than we can live without air ; but give me the Religion of Senti- 
ment and Reason. You know John Hildebroad’s famous 
epitaph :— 
‘Here lies poor old John Hildebroad; 
Have mercy on his soul, Lord God, 
As he would do, were.he Lord God, 
And thou were poor John Hildebroad.’ 
This speaks more to my heart, and has more of the genuine 
spirit of Religion in it, than is to be found in whole waggon-loads 
of Divinity.” And so Dr. George MacDonald did not invent this 
much-quoted epitaph, after all.. We do not believe that he ever 
claimed to have done so, but it occurs in one of his books as the 
epitaph on David Elginbrod, and is generally attributed to Dr. 
MacDonald himself. Being a Scotchman, he probably got it 
from the original source, as did Burns. 
ee 

I FIND the following note in Zhe Sketch of London, which I 
quote because I believe that it expresses the true feeling in 
England towards this country:— 

“I am sorry, by the way, to see that Mr. Michael Davitt has 
been informing the New York Wor/d that the sympathies of the 
English people are with Spain in its present dispute with the 
United States. Mr. Davitt must be aware that the precise contrary 
is the case. It may be that it is an exploded idea that America 
contains our own kindred. There are doubtless many millions 
of Irish and Germans there, but until the Americans speak and 


write in the Celtic or German tongue, we shall always feel that 
they are our countrymen.” 





The ‘'Graffito’’ on the Palatine 


THE London Daily Chronicle has recently given a reproduc- 
tion, made from drawings by its own correspondent, of the in- 
teresting picture scratched on a stone wall in the Palace of 
Tiberius (so-called) on the Palatine Hill in Rome. 

Assuming the drawings to be accurate, the picture rep- 
resents two crosses, whose tops are joined by a bar. Against 
the transverse piece of each cross rests a ladder, and from each 
hangs a rope. A figure is ascending each ladder, the one at the 
right carrying a short oblong board in his hand. At the top of 
this ladder stands another figure on the cross-piece, with an up- 
lifted implement, that might be an axe, but is perhaps a hammer 
or mallet, which seems. about to fall on the connecting bar, 
where its end restson the head of the cross, possibly to drive 
home a nail holding it in place. The lower.end of each rope is 
held by a man, and there are three other figures between the 
crosses, one. close to the man holding the left-hand rope, and one 
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FROM THE CHRONICLE’S REPRODUCTION OF THE GRAFFITO 


evidently stripping the garments from the third, who stands 
conspicuously in the middle. The names Tertius, Pilus, Nestu- 
lus, Filetus and Eulogus are placed, respectively, above the head 
of the figure climbing the left-hand ladder, that with the ham- 
mer, that holding the right-hand rope, that standing near the 
left-hand rope, and that engaged in stripping the garments from 
the central figure. There are several rude inscriptions above 
the crosses, some of which seem to have no connection with the 
scene drawn below. But one, in large letters contains the 
words CRESTUS . . . VIRGIS . . . COESUS SECRETIS 
MORIS SUPER PALUM VIRUM FIXUM. «Crestus” (for 
«Christ ” ?) suggests the «‘Chrestus” of Tacitus and Suetonius ; 
“virgis coesus ” may denote “‘scourged with rods,” and “super 
palum ” may mean “on the stake (cross ?)” 

If the statement of Zhe Daily Chrontcle's correspondent is 
confirmed, that a third ladder and rope can be faintly seen be- 
tween the other two,—though he does not venture to represent 
this in his drawings,—and his inference that there was once a 
third cross be thought reasonable, then the connection of this 
rough picture with the crucifixion scene would seem most 
plausible. It should be observed, however, that Prof. Maruc- 
chi, who appears to have been the first to call attention to the 
picture, and whose rank as an authority is very high, holds his 
opinions in reserve, and there is some difference of judgment 
as to what is actually to be seen in the dark corner where the 
‘‘graffito”” has been discovered. Probably all will do well to 
jump at no hasty conclusions.. It will be remembered, of course, 
that it is on the west slope of the Palatine that the picture of the 
crucified man with the ass’s head was found, with the mocking 
inscription, ‘«« Alexamenos worships God.” 

We are assured that, as in the case of this long-known “ graf- 
fito,” the recently discovered picture and the inscriptions are 
above suspicion as to their genuineness. 





To my Books 

As a far traveler in a distant land 

Welcomes the language of his native soil, 

So, wearied by the busy world’s turmoil, 
The strong and peaceful words of this small band, 
Where, clothed in lucid phrase or figure grand 

My own rude, half-formed thoughts perchance I find, 

Come like a voice from some long vanished mind, 
Distant, but for the moment close at hand. 


In the stern eddies of adversity, 
Or when with Fortune’s sunny tide I sail, 
Here is a never failing sympathy; 
When days are grey and other pleasures fail 
I talk with them, and for a little time 
They lightly bear me to another clime. 


C. E. Merrixt, Jr. 
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s The Drama 
Elizabeth Robins in’ + Hedda Gabler ” 


ALTHOUGH it is not likely that the performance of « Hedda - 


Gabler” in the Fifth Avenue Theatre, last week, will add many 
new disciples to the Ibsen cult, there can be no doubt that it 
exhibited the skill and power of the Norwegian dramatist in a 
clear and striking light and justified abundantly the high reputa- 
tion which the American actress Miss Elizabeth Robins has en- 
joyed for a long time, among the faithful, in England, as an inter- 
preter of the principal female character. It was, on the whole, 
the most satisfactory representation of an Ibsen play ever given 
in this city, and, apart from this consideration, was exceedingly 
valuable and instructive as an example of the artistic results that 
can be achieved by a company of players of no extraordinary 
individual capacity under the direction of a thoroughly qualified 
instructor. The characters, to be sure, with the exception of 
that of Hedda herself, are founded on familiar types and offer no 
peculiar difficulties in themselves, but the beauty of this per- 
formance consisted in the nice observance of the relation. which 
each bears to the others, the subordination of particular to 
general effect, the avoidance of exaggeration and mere theatrical 
trick, and the manifest purpose to convey the meaning of the 
author. 

What that meaning may be is not so easy to determine. Be- 
yond doubt the incidents of the play are within the limits of 
possibility. Parallels to them could be found in police annals of 
any large city. But so much might be said of many modern 
melodramas to, which nobody ever dreams of attaching the 
slightest significance, no matter whether the arrangement of the 
details be ingenious or not. The meré reproduction on the stage 
of things that ‘actually have happened elsewhere is common 
enough, but has not, necessarily,—very seldom indeed has—any- 
thing to do with truth or with art. In the case of Ibsen, of 
course such superficial accuracies, although, as a conscientious 
workman he is careful to heed them, are of comparatively small 
importance. He is student, philosopher and artist, and his ob- 
jects are the analysis of human motives and socia} conditions and 
the portrayal of life as he sees it, which is, unfortunately, with 
the eyes of a pessimist. Being a man of strong convictions and 
misanthropic. tendencies, he is apt in painting character to lay on 
his colors too thickly, and, in his effort to create a strong effect 
—his sense of the dramatic being exceedingly keen—to draw 
conclusions disproportionate to his premises. He falls, in other 
words, into the habitual error of the special pleader. Herein lies 
the weakness of his «« Hedda Gabler” which, in respect of literary 
and dramatic workmanship, is a marvel of construction, infinitely 
superior to any of the clever carpentry of Sardou. In the course 
of representation, indeed, owing to the rapid and compact action, 
the life-like impression created by the individual scenes and the 
steadily progressive interest of the story, it may seem, for the 
moment, plausible ; but, when tested by the rules of common- 
sense and ordinary human experience, it is found to be as 
shallow as it is strangely fascinating, a sort of nightmare whose 
apparent realities have no ‘more solid foundation than.a morbid 


’ imagination or a disordered system. 


It has been claimed that Hedda is a study of modern neuroti- 
cism, but, even regarded in that light, she would be a monstrosity, 
and Ibsen does not profess: to deal with creatures of that sort. 
In his dramas, his aim, notoriously, is realism. The type to 
which Hedda is supposed to belong is clearly defined before she 
enters upon the scene. She is a beautiful social butterfly, fond 
of luxury, of pleasure and of adoration, impatient of restraint 
and with a dash in her nature of that animalism with which so 
many of the Ibsen women are tainted. She has married a simple, 
honest, devoted, foolish, learned professor, who is utterly incapable 
of amusing or managing her, and, at the end of her honeymoon, she 
is bored, disappointed and a trifle rebellious. Of the somewhat 
monotonous joys of domestic life she has no appreciation what- 
ever. These conditions might be expected, very reasonably, to 
bring about some sort of a matrimonial catastrophe sooner or 
later, but they are altogether insufficient to account for her de- 
velopment—even with jealousy as the mainspring of her actions 
—into a heartless, treacherous and malignant fury in the brief 
course of forty-eight hours. Such a transformation might be 
accounted for in the slow process of a novel, but is wholly uncon- 
vincing as represented in the play. It is not pretended that she 
was inspired by any absorbing passion for Lévborg, whom she 
had threatened to shoot for an attempt upon her honor in the 
days before her marriage—although she intimates that only 
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cowardice prevented her from yielding to his advances—yet, 
when years afterwards she learns that he has been redeemed from 
an abyss of drunken degradation by her old school-fellow, Mrs. 
Elvsted, who for his sake has abandoned all that a woman _ holds 
dear, she instantly conceives the diabolical notion of wrecking both 
their lives by tempting him to drink. Nothing could .be more 
repulsive than the meanness, the hypocrisy, the callous savagery 
of her conduct in torturing the woman, whom she is beguiling 
with her caresses, and in spurring on to suicide the miserable 
man, whose hopes she has smilingly blasted, knowing all the 
while that his salvation might be assured. by the word which 
she refuses to utter. No circumstance is suggested by way of 
palliation of her wickedness, nor any explanation other than a 
love of evil for the sport in it. Her appeal to her victim to kill 
himself « beautifully,” with her profession of faith in the nobility 
of suicide, cunningly as it is introduced to foreshadow her own 
taking-off, only lends a touch of the grotesque to the horror of 
the situation. The whole episode is handled with extraordinary 
power, and with a constructive skill which commands the heartiest 
admiration, but the triumph is one of art only, not of truth to 
nature, and the effect, though startling, even thrilling, leaves be- 
hind it the impression of misapplied genius, faulty diagnosis and 
pernicious theory. When Hedda, disgusted by the sordid exit of 
her former lover, terrified by the prospect of being in the power 
of the libertine Brack, and apprehensive of the influence of Mrs. 
Elvsted over her husband, makes a “ beautiful ending ” of herself 
—which is the culminating as it is the most logical incident of 
the drama,—the feeling is one not of sympathy, but of satisfied 
acquiescence. 

Perhaps the highest praise that can be accorded to Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins for her performance of Hedda is to say that she 
minimized the extravagance of the character by the artistic dis- 
cretion with which she played it. No doubt she is an actress of 
rare skill and intellectuality, as well as of uncommon physical 
advantages. Her facial expression is varied and eloquent, her 
gestures easy, graceful, forcible and appropriate, and her elocu- 
tion musical, crisp and significant, capable of all the nicer shades 
of emphasis, especially in sarcasm and innuendo. In the inter- 
pretation of purely intellectual parts she would be a valuable 
acquisition to any stage. Whether she would be as successful 
in portraying the impulses of the heart as in indicating the work- 
ing of the brain is to be seen. In Hedda there is no heart and no 
emotion hotter than malignant spite. This is manifested at the 


moment when she burns Lévborg’s manuscript in the stove—an 
incident appropriated by Pinero—and in this imaginative passage 
But her whole performance 


Miss Robins was particularly fine. 
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was: brilliantly clever in its naturalness, its elegant cynicism, 
its calculated coquetry, its variety of resource, its adroit propor- 
tion, its-easy transitions and detinite design. It was in every 
way a remarkable achievement, and it is to be hoped that she 
may have early and frequent opportunities of displaying her 
capacities in other directions. 





Music 
Notes of the Season 

IN COMING under the shadow of a loss which has fallen ‘with 
especial weight upon this community and is shared by the musi- 
cal world at large, our recent concerts have seemed but a series 
of memorial exercises, leading up to and away from the dignified 
ceremonial at the Opera House, when the last sad tributes were 
paid, and the final chapter of a great musician’s noble life was 
brought to a fitting close. 

Two concerts given at Mendelssohn Hall may be referred to 
as first on the list of these depressing affairs: an afternoon of 
chamber music, in which the members of the Kneisel Quartet 
and the Russian pianist, M. Alexander Siloti, took part, and an 
evening concert which served to introduce a talented pianoforte 
performer, named Mrs. Josephine Hartman. The concluding 
orchestral number of the latter program was changed, and the 
funeral march from the “ Eroica” substituted from one of Bach’s 
concerti grossi, as announced by the leader, Mr. Herman Hans 
Wetzler. 

Mr. Kneisel very wisely retrained from withdrawing any of 
the selections chosen for his matinée. One of the quartets—that 
composed by Dr. Dvorak to prove our possibilities in the way of 
national music—was indirectly associated with Herr Seidl, and 
could not fail te recall his remarkable achievement in the com- 
panion-work of greater scope, the “New World” Symphony, 
while the Tschaikowsky trio’s elegiac character (it was written 
in memory of Nicholas Rubinstein) rendered it singularly ap- 
propriate, and brought forward M. Siloti, who, as will be remem- 
bered, made his first appearance in this country under the 
directorship of Herr Seidl, at one of the subscription entertain- 
ments given at the Astoria. 

The interesting Seidl] memorial services at the Metropolitan 
Opera House occurred in the afternoon of March 31st and were 
very impressive. The use of a cathedral stage-setting and 
lighted candles, and the arrangement of wreaths and flowers sent 
by the different organizations with which Herr Seidl was identified, 
were in good taste; and by not allowing the house to be over- 
crowded, dignity and order were maintained. 

The music was limited to dirges played by the members of the 
Musical Mutual Protective Union, conducted by Nahan Franko; 
a chorus of male voices—that belonging to the Arion Society and 
under the leadership of Julius Lorenz—the piece chosen being 
“Wenn swei berzenscheiden”; a requiem, sung by the chorus 
of the Liederkranz, and composed by its director H. Zoellner; 
and two selections by the Philharmonic Orchestra: the “ adagio 
lamentoso” from Tschaikowsky’s Simphonie Pathétique,” and 
the Siegfried funeral march, the former led by Richard Arnold 
and the latter by Henry Schmidt, prominent members of the 
Society. 

Mr. Ffrangcon Davies's experiment in attempting to blend reci- 
tation and song, did not win popular favor. Declamation of 
poetry, accompanied by descriptive piano-music, will never ap- 
peal to those who cherish a true regard for musical art. It must 
be considered unclassed and without value ; and although Mr. 
Davies is too serious an artist to be guilty of wilfully dropping 
into purely: melodramatic effect, the poems selected for his en- 
tertainment—they included such pieces as Kingsley’s ‘« Lorraine, 
Lorranée, Lorree,” Davidson’s ‘“‘ The Ballad of Hell,” and “ The 
Story of a Faithful Soul,"—came dangerously near the point 
which challeges criticism on the Score of sensationalism. 


The last public rehearsal and concert of the Philharmonic 
Society were given on the day which followed Herr Seidl's funeral, 
and was led by Mr. Van der Stucken, who came from Cincinnati 
for the purpose at the request of the directors. An effort had 
been made to postpone the concert, but owing to the fact that 
Carnegie Hall could not be leased on such dates as were sug- 
gested, it was considered impracticable, and the usual plans were 
carried through under the most adverse of circumstances. 


Had all thought of the concert been. abandoned, and an offer 


to refund the money for the tickets been allowed to lay its claim: 
on the generosity of the public, it is not probable that the Society's: 


members would have proved heavy losers ; but although a cry of 
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opposition was raised and a good deal-of stinging criticism ‘was 
given vent to, the attendance at both rehearsal and concert cer- 
tainly justified such action as was taken. 

The «« Ode to Joy”"—with which Beethoven’s newest symphony 
was to have closed—was omitted as a token of respect, and a 
still more marked honor was paid by the introduction of the 
words from ‘“ The Gétterddmmerung.” Other numbers of the 
program were: a prelude and organ fugue by Bach, Weber's 
overture to “ Euryanthe” and a dramatic scena composed by 
Henry Holden Huss, and sung by Madame de Vere-Sapio. The 
Society closes its fifty-sixth season in the knowledge that it has 
proved a singularly successful one, both as to financial results 
and the enlargement of its scope of work. 


The ballroom of the Hotel Waldorf was well filled on Saturday 
afternoon, April 2d, when a contralto singer, Mrs. Katherine 
Fisk, who was originally from Chicago, but has achieved dis- 
tinction in London and comesto us {from that city, effected her 
entrance on the concert platform. Mrs. Fisk is sincere, and 
possesses an effective organ, which has apparently been carefully 
trained. Her recital included Italian and English songs of the 
last century, also a number of interesting German lieder, and 
graceful French melodies; that she gave pleasure may be gathered 
from the fact that her audience was most genuinely enthusiastic 
in its applause, and demanded a liberal measure of encores. 





The Fine Arts 
Ten American Painters 

THE X adopted as their badge by those painters who lately 
withdrew from the Society of American Artists, may be taken to. 
signify that they do not propose to merge their individual artistic 
aspirations in any corporate aim, however exalted. They remain, 
and are to remain, ten distinct persons. At any rate, individu- 
ality rules in their first exhibition, now open, at the Durand-Ruel 
galleries. But it is not obstreperous, nor unnecessarily combative. 
Each painter's works are, for the most part, hung together;:-but, 
even thus divided into groups, the exhibition, as a whole, has a: 
much greater appearance of unity than most private collections. 

Still, it would be difficult to trace anything like a family re- 
lationship between the different groups.. To call them all 
impressionists is the resort of ignorance. Several have, ‘indeed, 
been influenced by some of the various phases of impressionism, 
as have almost all of our younger painters; but none seems to 
regard the impressionist formulas with any greater reverence 
than other formulas, and three, Mr. Simmons, Mr. Dewing and 
Mr. Metcalf, can hardly be said. to have been touched by the 
movement at all. The sort of harmony that reigns is doubtless 
due to common notions concerning what is. desirable in a work 
of art; but it might be a hopeless task to attempt to define these 
notions, and it would be wrong to treat them’ as the creed .of a 
school. It is better to follow the course which the painters 
themselves suggest, in the pretty catalogue of their exhibition, 
and to consider the work of each man separately. ' 

Following the alphabetical order, Mr. Frank W. Benson’s four 
paintings come first under notice. In all of them, his chief con- 
cern seems to be with reflected lights. In his bust of a “ Girl 
Reading ” the direct light, which falls from the left, and the.re- 
flected light in front from the book, bring out. in disagreeable 
prominence the muscular and bony anatomy of the neck and 
bust. The coloring of the dress hardly explains itself. If it is 
intended. to show the differences of tone observable in strongly 
lighted white drapery, it is exaggerated. In his « Twilight” the 
effect is at once more subdued and more readily explained. The 
warm firelight tinges part of the white dress of the meditative 
figure, while the rest is massed in greenish half-tones or lit with 
a cold violet light from the window. The problem of vari-colored 
lights which several of our painters have attempted since Mr. 
Besnard set the fashion, has hardly been more. successfully met 
than in this instance; and the general composition, and the 
rendering of expression, are also to be praised. 

The study of reflections has engaged Mr. Joseph R. De Camp 
in his picture of a woman regarding herself in a mirror, which 
reflects the light coming from the opposite side so strongly that 
the body is lit from the right and from the left almost equally. 
The deepest shade on the ‘torso: is therefore along. the median :: 
line—an effect which ‘is seldom pleasing in. nature, and which 
the véry considerable degree: of skill shown by the artist has not 
made so:. The‘hatched execution which, he has learned from 


the luminarists is: used te excellent purpose, giving, at a little’! 
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distance, an. almost neutral tone, very natural, and which still 
leaves us aware of the great variety of the flesh tints. The artist 
has modified his method, with still better effect, in his «‘ Mag- 
dalen,” in which the broad lights, apparently first laid in with a 
hatched under-painting, have been painted over with a thin 
impasto. This approaches closely the actual texture of fiesh. 
The modelling, too, is excellent; and, indeed, we do not know 
when we have seen a finer rendering of the nude by a modern 
master. _ 

Mr. T. W. Dewing has four pictures, of which one is a 
large landscape with figures, ‘“ Before Sunrise,” two are 
portrait heads, and one a figure dressed “In Green,” and 
enveloped, moreover, in a biueish haze. Some day we hope 
to have an opportunity to analyze Mr. Dewing’s very curious, 
very personal, and in some respects very charming style; but it 
would take much more space than can here be afforded, to do 
it justice. Mr. Childe Hassam has a larger number of paintings 
than any other of the ten, except Mr. Weir. But they are mostly 
small, They remind one, in a manner of which nobody need 
complain, of Raffaelli, except «‘ The Bather,” which might possi- 
bly be a little different if there were no such painter as Zorn. 
“The Arno,” with its bridges, ‘The Rain—New York,” and 
«« St.Germain l’Auxerrois ” are very beautiful studies of atmosphere 
in different conditions. Mr. Willard L: Metcalf’s two pictures 
are véry different from one another in subject and in treatment. 
The “Portrait ” is not remarkabley but the “ Death of Orpheus,” 
though small, shows good ability in decorative figure composi- 
tion. It is, by the way, the only picture that may be said to be- 
long to that class; for of those from whom important works of the 
sort might be expected, Mr. Robert Reid has sent his decorative 
panel, The Dawn,” to the National Academy of Design, and 
Mr. Edward Simmons is represented here by two portraits,— 
that of a gentleman remarkable as a quiet study of character. 
Mr. Reid’s four pictures in this exhibition are full of movement, 
glitter and color. Everything appears to dance in them—the 
light, the leaves, and the pretty girls. 

_A few seasons ago Mr. Edmund Tarbell was wholly taken 
up with the problem of sunlight. In his group of a mother and 
child at the seashore he made a decided hit. Now he is attempt- 
ing the subdued light of indoors, and with almost as complete 
success. Yet his ‘Girl in Pink and Green,” and his «Girl 
with Azaleas” could hardly have been done by anybody who 
had not been through the discipline of the A/ein air school. 
The former is delightful in tone, and tempts one to description; 
but words were not made to paint with. Mr. Twachtman is still 
painting sunlight, and with increasing power. There is some- 
thing which seems to us false, or not very happily observed, 
about the water in his ‘‘ Waterfall and Pool,” but we feel the 
chill creeping into the shadows, and the lingering warmth in the 
~ sunshine when we look at the upper portion of the picture. _ His 
figure study in diffused light, «« Baby’s Reflection,” is an exquisite 
bit of work in greys. . 

Of Mr. J. Alden Weir’s eight paintings, half are figure sub- 
jects, and the other half landscapes. He has gone through the 
impressionistic. phase, and has regained his former breadth, 
with an added command over light. Naturally, this shows most 
decidedly in his landscapes, and it appears most of all, we think, 
in that called « Mill on the Shetucket.” We hope that there are 
those among our collectors of paintings who are able to appre- 
ciate the extreme beauty of this little picture. The subject is 
only a factory and a stone bridge; but the picture might com- 
pare with the best Corot, though the serene and limpid atmos- 
phere reminds one more of the landscape backgrounds of some 
eld Italian paintings. But it is safe to say that Mr. Weir has not 
learned to paint American landscape from Corot or from Perugino. 
Though he has received influences of all sorts from all directions, 
he has shown himself strong enough to assimilate a great deal, 
and to reject that which he could not make his own. On the 
whole, the exhibition proves that the new association is capable 
of raising still higher the standard of sincere feeling and sound 
workmanship set up by the Society of American Artists. 





Rare Books at Auction 


.MEssrs. BANGs & Co‘have issued the catalogue of the library 
of the late Mr. Francis. B. Hayes of Boston, the sale of which is 
to begin on April 26. There are about 3000 volumes, including 
all the early folios of Shakespeare, the first five editions of Wal- 
ton’s: “ Con e Angler,” the first edition of «« Paradise Lost ” and 
the first edition of the two volumes of Painter's . Palace of 
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Pleasure.” .Never before have the-folios of 1623, 1632, 1663, 
1664 and 1685 figured. at one time in- am American book-sale 
catalogue, and but-rarely have they been sold together, publicly 
or privately,in England. The copies of the first editions of « The 
Palace of Pleasure ” are said to be the only copies ever announced 
for sale in this country. 

The library contains other extremely scarce and valuable books. 
There are Coverdale’s “Bible,” Zurich, 1550; Mitford’s copy, 
with notes and bookplate, of Brant’s « Ship of Fools,” London, 
1570; the ‘‘ Mirror for Magistrates,” 1610; Jonson’s ‘“‘ Works,” 
1616, large copy; a Juvenal, bound by Roger Payne; Taylor's 
“‘ Works,” 1630; a large Nuremberg Chronicle, and an unusu- 
ally fine collection of Dibdin, mostly large-paper and in the 
original covers. Then there is a copy of “ Paradise Lost,” 1667, 
first edition, and the first (or second) issue. According to 
Lowndes, the first issue is that which has the author’s name in 
large capitals, and the Hayes copy is thus distinguished. But 
Sotheby and Masson place this issue second, and the matter is 
still a subject of dispute. Mr. Foote’s copy, the finest yet sold in 
America, brought $525. 





Messrs. Bangs sold an interesting lot of books and autographs 
last week, among them nine autograph letters written by Walt 
Whitman to the late James R. Osgood, respecting the suppres- 
sion of ‘ Leaves of Grass” by the District Attorney of Boston; 
the lot brought $23. An autograph letter from Dr. Holmes 
which, according to the catalogue, was marked « private,” with 
the line appended « what! write is strictly private, and not to be 
used,” was put up and sold at public auction! The highest- 
priced books were the Stevensons. One, “ The Charity Bazar,” 
signed in autograph by the author, only four pages, brought $50. 
An original autograph manuscript of four pages, comprising 
Part IV of a work on “ The South Seas,” brought $42.50. A 
first edition of «« Underwoods ” brought $28. American authors 
do not fare as well as foreign, for an edition of Eugene Field's 
‘Echoes from the Sabine Farm,” published by Mr. Francis 
Wilson, of which only thirty copies were printed, brought only 
$43.50. Thirty-three volumes of first editions of Dr. Holmes 
brought but $35.70. The Grolier publications did not bring their 
usual prices, though none of the rarest was in the catalogue; the 
highest price was $60, for the “ Philobiblion.” 





Notes 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOoR’s book describing his attempt to enter the 
sacred city of Tibet will be published in this country by Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. It is nota little curious that though wild rumors 
have been going around concerning the high price paid by a 
London publisher for the book, its publication in England had 
not been arranged for at last accounts. Mr. Landor has the 
material for a blood-curdling story, and the photographs to il- 
lustrate it with. Unfortunately, he could take no photographs 
of himself in the act of being tortured. 





The 7ribune's letter from San Francisco says that «« The Cat 
and the Cherub” did not take well at the Baldwin, probably be- 
cause the play and the company had not been subject to skilful 
management. ‘ Mr. Fernald, the author of the play, cut out 
much of the talk that clogged the action, improving the play im- 
mensely; but it has not enough dramatic strength to make a 
stage impression in a place like this, where Chinese life is 
thoroughly known.” Mr. Fernald may take such consolation as 


he can get from the fact that Anna Held also “ failed to make a 
hit.” 





From the same source we learn that Mr. Charles F. Lummis, 
of Los Angeles and of Sunshine has formed a syndicate of west- 
ern writers to assist him in his work of producing an essentially 
western magazine. ‘‘ Each takes shares in the magazine and 
agrees to contribute to it. Among those who have joined this 
syndicate are Theodore H. Hittell, Mary Hallock Foote, Mar- 
garet Collier Graham, whose “Stories of the Foothills ” gained 
so much praise; Ella Higginson, Ina D. Coolbrith, John Vance 
Cheney, Charles Edwin Markham, Frederic Webb Hodge, 
Charles Howard Shinn, T. S.Van Dyke, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
Charles Frederic Holden and others. Mr. Lummis is enthusias- 
tic in his work of making a magazine which will give the very 
life.and color of the west.” 


—_— 
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The birth of the Anfant Terrible, long delayed, has occurred 

on the most appropriate day of the year—April first. Its editors 
are Messrs. Oliver Herford and Gelett Burgess, and its: publisher 
Mr. R. H. Russell. It quite fulfills the expectations held out by 
the quotations and illustrations from advance-sheets published 
in The Critic some months ago. 
' Messrs. Harper have decided to publish a popular edition of 
Dr. Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North” at about a quarter of the price 
of the first edition. It will contain the portrait of the author, 
sixteen illustrations and a map. 


In the last number of Zhe Critic the types made us say that 
Mr. Kipling’s new volume would contain, among other matter, 
«The Ship’s Stores.” We intended to say that the book would 
contain Mr. Kipling’s ship stories—among them, the “ Ship that 
Found Itself,” “Bread Upon the Waters” and several other 
tales which have to do with the sea. In all, the book, the title of 
which is still undecided, will contain, perhaps, a dozen examples 
of Mr. Kipling’s most mature work. The collection has been 
making for four or five years and the publishers, the Doubleday 
& McClure Co., who will issue it in the fall, believe it will be his 
strongest book. . 





Mr. George Moore's novel ‘‘ Evelyn Innes” will not be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Appleton before May. At the same time, we 
learn that he has on the stocks a sequel to it, to be named “Sister 
Theresa.” His heroine in ‘‘ Evelyn Innes” is the daughter of an 
organist. She has a beautiful voice, and a dilettante with whom 
she is in love persuades her to go on the operatic stage. Later 
she falls in love with a young composer, while still retaining an 
affection for number one. Eventually distress of mind and the 
loss of her voice cause her to turn to a religious life. 


Now it is M. Edmond Restand whe is accused of plaigiarism, 
or something like it. It is said that he got the inspiration for 
his popular play, ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” from a four-act comedy- 
drama written sixty years ago by several hands, and called « Ro- 
quelaure; ou, l’Homme le Plus Laid de France.” A translation 
of this was made some time ago by an English playwright, who 
was shrewd enough to secure a copyright on it. 





There are a great many people who were not surprised when 
they heard that M. Zola’s sentence had been quashed. He will 
not enjoy the distinction of imprisonment or even of paying a 
fine. 
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Mr. Lorimer Stoddard has béen engaged ever since his dram- 
atization of « Tess” was put upon the boards, in making a play 
ot “ Vanity Fair” for Mrs. H.'G. Fiske, who will, of course, play 
Becky Sharp. Other playwrights have tried this and failed, but 
Mr. Stoddard seems to have a special gift for dramatization, and 
there is every reason to believe that he will make a success of it. 





In an introduction to the Jubilee Chronological Edition of 
Ibsen’s works, just issued at Copenhagen, the master says, 
among other things :—*‘ Simultaneously with my continued pro- 
duction a younger generation has grown up, and I have often 
observed with regret that its knowledge of my later works has 
been far greater than of those which appeared at an earlier 
period. . . . Only by studyingand mastering my collected works 
as a connected, unbroken whole will the reader receive the in- 
tended and right impression. In a word, I would affectionately 
beg my readers not to temporarily lay aside or skip any single 
piece, but to master the works—to read and live through them 
—in the order in which they were composed.” 





The Christiania Oereblade¢ states that it has authority for an- 
nouncing that Ibsen’s next book will be a philosophical work 
dealing with his plays and his own life. The portion referring 
to his plays will show their mutual connection, and that they 
all written according to a settled plan. The second portion will 
contain his autobiography. 





A correspondent of the London Daily Chronicle at Mentone 
states that the late Mr. Aubrey Beardsley's funeral was attended 
by many members of the English colony. The closing scenes in the 
young artist's life were exceedingly pathetic. He suffered great 
pain, but was invariably gentle and patient. When very near 
the end he said he was very sorry to leave the bright world so 
young, and his work so incomplete, but since it was God's will 
he was ready to go. He was full of projects of future work 
almost within a few days of his death. His end was quite peace- 
ful. It is told of Mr. Beardsley that he could not work by day- 
light; that shutters must be closed and candles lit, even at noon, 
for him to- get the proper inspiration. 





Miss Varina Anne Jefferson Davis has written a new novel 
which Messrs. Harper will publish, called «« A Romance of 
Summer Seas.” The scene, we believe, is laid in Japan. Miss 
Davis has been working on this story ever since her first novel, 
“The Veiled Doctor” was published about two years ago. 
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Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry has accepted the professorship of 
English language and literature in the College Keiogijuku in 
Tokio, and will soon leave Boston for Japan. The engagement 
is for three years. 





The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale and the Rev. Dr. Henry 
M. Field celebrated their 76th birthday last Sunday. Two 
more vigorous men of their age could not be found from Maine 
to California. Perhaps the reason for their vigor is that they are 
two of the busiest men in America; they have never given them- 
selves time to rust. 


The Musical Art Society of New York offers a prize, to be 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Louis Butler McCagg, which it is pro- 
posed to make an annual one, of $250 for the best composition 
for unmixed voices, unaccompanied. 





Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day « Unforseen 
Tendencies in Democracy,” by Mr. E. L. Godkin, which treats 
of “Social Classes in the Republic, Democratic Tendencies, 
the Nominating System, the Decline of Legislatures, Peculiari- 
‘ ties of Municipal Government, the Growth and Expression of 
Public Opinion, and the Australian Democracy.” The same firm 
will publish at the same time «« Tales of the Home Folks in Peace 
and War,” by Joel Chandler Harris. 
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NEW BOOKS 


aleb West, By _ Lewis 


Master Diver. By F. Hopxtnson 
SMITH, author of “Tom Grogan,” etc. Finely 
illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


This is a romance of the building of a light- 
house. and affords the best possible opportunity 
for Mr. Smith’s characteristic gifts as a story- 
teller. It is not only the best novel he has yet 


SERGEANT, 
Wyclif,” ‘‘New Greece,” 
the ‘‘ Story of the Nations Series.” 
illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

An account of the rise of the Teutonic founders of the 
Kingdom of France and the German Empire, their struggles 
with the Romans and Gauls, their occupation of Gaul for 
centuries as aliens until, at the partition of the Empire of 





written, but one of the strongest, manliest, most | 24?! they practi 
readable stories published for many a day, sup- | ***** °**t of the Rhine, 
plemented by several uncommonly good illus- 
trations. 


nforeseen Tendencies of De- 
mocracy. 


By Epwin L. GopKIN, editor of the New York 

Nation. Crown, 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of remarkable value, that should be 
carefully considered by all good citizens. In it 
the present aspects of American political life are 
stated with explicit frankness, and current facts, 
opinions, and tendencies are contrasted with the 
theories held concerning democratic government 
by the Fathers of the Republic. 


by the author. 
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12mo, $1.25. 
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Beleaguered. 


By HERMAN T. KOERNER. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE COVENANTER, THE CAVALIER, AND THE 
PURITAN. By Judge Oriver Perry Tempce. 
zz2mo, cloth, $r.50. : 

“ A brief history of the three leading who first 
peopled and then made this great country is a valuable 
contribution to our archives. We have much of such 
history written into larger works, or epee the story of 
one of these given ina single book, but we do not know of 
any in which the history of the three is condensed so 
well and in so brief a form. It makes a charming and 
a stirring story. The whole book is delightful.”—Chris- 
tian Observer. 


THE SQUIRREL HUNTERS OF OHIO; or, Glimp- 
ses of Pioneer Life. By N. E.Jones, M.D. x2mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

The book is replete with interesting matter solatiog 
the Pioneer period and collateral subjects ; contain: ng 
more than 300 pages. Illustrated with numerous half- 
tones, maps, etc., and handsomely bound in art cloth. 
Every Ohio man should read the book, and know more 
of the power and importance of his race. 


BROWNING’S PARACELSUS, and Other Essays. 
By J. D. Buck, M.D. 16mo, a 
This little volume of essays can hardly be called light 
reading, and yet a may serve as a recreation to those 
who are trying to solve the deeper problems of life, and 
who are not averse to suggestions as to where and how 
a solution may be found. 


to 





CONVERSAIIONS ON ANIMAL LIFE. For Young 

eople. By Anprew Jackson Hows, A.M., M.D. 
rzmo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

The book is designed to interest readers in a subject 

that is fast becoming a part of the education of ‘the 

young, and Dr. Howe has justified his aim in this post- 
umous volume, which is sure to be one of the year’s 

most successful contributions to nature study. 


MODERN POET PROPHETS. Essays Critical and 
Interpretative. By Witt1am Norman GuTHRIE. 
r2mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Contents :—Introductory Essay, Ideal Womanhood in 
Dante, Goethe and Robert Browning ; I. Leopardi and 
Evolutional Pessimism ; II. ‘‘Obermann” of Senancour 
and Matthew Arnold ; III. Agnostic Poets of Our Day: 
Clough, Rossetti, Swinburne, Arnold; IV. The Pro- 
metheus Unbound of Shelley; V. The Permanence of 

or Art and Ontology; VI. Realistic Art on the 

— , Gerhardt Hauptman ; VII. The Message of Walt 

tman, 


1861-1865. Personal -Recollections and Experiences 
in the Confederate Army. By an ‘“O.p JoHNNIE” 
(Captain Charles Dinkins). 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

These recollections and experiences, written at odd 
times, are now offered in book form in the hope that they 

7. be found interesting to the survivors of the lost cause 

and the descendants of those who died in the service. 


NEW EDITIONS AND LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


The Kalevala. The National Epic of Finland. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Jonn Martin Craw- 
FORD. 2 vols., 8yo, cloth, $2.50. 

The Land of the Montezumas. By Cora Haywarp 
CRAWFORD. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


The Optimist. A Series of Essays by- CHar.es Frep- 
Erick Goss. r12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mystic Masonry; or, THe Symsois ofr FREEMASONRY. 
By J. D. Buck, M.D., F.T.S., A. and A.S.R., 32°. 
16mo, 


cloth, $x.50. 
The Yellow Stone National Park. By Capt. Hiram 
M. Cuitrenpen, U.S.A, 12mo, cloth, ius. net, $1.50. 


Etidorpha; or, THe Enp or Eartu. By Joun Uri 
Lioyp. x vol., 8vo, cloth, illustrated, net, $2.00. 


IN PRESS. 


Introduction to North American Archwology. B 
Prof. Cyrus Tuomas (for a long time connected wi 
the Bureau of American Ethnology). 1 vol., crown 
8vo, illustrated. 


The True History of the Missouri Samquomten, and 
Its Repeal. By Mrs. Arcuipatp Dixon. 8vo. 





Uniform with recent editions of the Works of Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, etc. $4.00. 


THE ROBERT CLARKE CO., Publishers, Booksellers & Importers, 


31-39 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Critic Leaflets 


Mr. Kip.inc’s “ RECESSIONAL.” 
Mr. Kipiine’s “Vampire,” with Mr. Burne-Jones's 


Picture. 


LincoLn’s GETTYSBURG SPEECH. 

Cot. Joun Hay on THE “ RuBalryat.” 
“THE BANNER OF THE Jew,” by Emma Lazarus. 
“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” and “THE AMERICAN 


Fac.” 


On Dickinson hand-made paper, rubricated title and sig- 
nature, the latter in facsimile of autograph. 


Each, 10 cents per copy. 


For sale at Scribner's, Putnam's, Dutton’s and Brentano's 
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289 Fourth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





No previous collection of 
TIFFANY FAVRILE 
GLASS has called forth 
such favorable comment 
as the Present Easter 
Exhibition now open and 
on sale at 


The Tiffany Studios, 


333 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


RARE MSS. FOR SALE. 
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authors represented. 
A rare opportunity for collecters. 
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BANGS & COMPANY, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
will sell at auction 

Tuesday, April 26th, and following days, 

THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 


FRANCIS B. HAYES, 
of BOSTON, Mass. 


A collection of great interest to the studious 
reader and to the lover of scarce and beautiful 
books, comprising a large number of carefully 
selected works of the most worthy and famous 
authors, in editions especially valuable for both 
correctness and beauty. All the books are in 
good order, the majority of them in most 
excellent condition, and a large proportion in 
very handsome bindings. We can mention 
but few items, but would call attention to 
several classes, and 


Americana; Massachusetts Historical Society 
Publications and Massachusetts Locals; Re- 
prints of Scarce Early American Histories and 
Tracts; Angling, including the first five edi- 
tions of Walton, many of Major's beautiful 
editions, and Pickering’s Illustrated Edition, 
with India paper plates; Specimens of the 
Press of Aldus; 

Shakespeare, the Four Folios. 

Nuremberg Chronicle, a tall and perfect copy. 

Coverdale Bible. Chapman's Homer, first edition, 

Brandt's Ship of Fools, 1570. Sir Thomas 
More's Works, 1557. 

Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1566-67. Milton's 
Paradise Lost, 1667. 

Publications of the Chaucer Society; Early 
English Text Society; Percy Society; Shakes- 
peare Society. 

The Works of Thomas F. Dibdin, a very large 
collection. 

Books from the famous Press of William Picker- 
ing, including the Aldine Poets, in fine bind- 
ing, and Works of the Dramatists; Harleian 
Miscellany; Lodge’s Portraits. 

Large Paper Editions of Adams; Bacon; Burke; 
Carlyle; Franklin; Fielding; Hume & Smol- 
lett ; Irving ; Macaulay; Plutarch ; Washington; 
Webster and others. 

Choice Copies of Byron; Cooper; Cowper; 
Coleridge; Milton; Scott; Shakespeare; Shelley, 
and many others worthy of mention. 

Classics; Illustrated Books, including a few with 
extra plates inserted. 

The books all in very good condition, many 
of them in elegant bindings. 


Catalogues mailed on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps. 


SEX WORSHIP: 


An Exposition of the Phallic Origin of 
Religion. 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


The object of this work is to demonstrate that all re- 
ligions have had a common Lease and are founded 
upon a natural, material basi worship of life in 
its phenomena of creation and reproduction. 

work includes a description of the beliefs and 
rites of the ey al sex-worshiping nations of an- 
tiquity, whereby it is shown that our present theological 
creeds, as well as all of our most important religious 
emblems and church festivals (as the cross, altar, and 
wine, the celebration of Christmas and of Easter), were 
originally of sexual significance, and were familiar 
features of religious worship thousands of years before 
the Christian era. 

‘* A remarkable book.”—Allegheny Record. 

“Intensely interesting.” —Medical Standard, 
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Dress Fabrics. 


“Y | Bevel-Gear 
a | CRESS 


Fancy Grenadines, Baréges, 


Colored Cashmere, Camel Hair, Drap ; 
so icycles 


Fancy Suitings. 


Thoroughly tested in every partic- 
ular—not found wanting in any. 


: : Price $125. Chain Columbias at 
Check, Stripe and Mixed Tweeds and ios, Maeilocde Sh and Vodsties 
Cheviots, Printed Challies. $40 and $35. 


Embroidered Robes. * 


POPE MFC. CO., 
Proadooay R 19th ot 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in 
your vicinity, let us know. 




















The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
 aaeainaiee ae aie olay tiaad. 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES 
14 agate lines te the inch 


Less than 13 woeke (3 months), 15C- a line per week. 
3 to 25 weeks 








a 5x weeks — sf = 4 
52 weeks (one year) ~~.” $43 si 
CONNECTICUT 





THEODORE B. STARR, 


Diamond Merchant, Jeweler and Silversmith 


Announces the Opening of a Stationery 
Department in connection with his well known 
business of Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


This department will be in charge of experienced men, and 
the high standards maintained in the other branches of the 
business will be strictly adhered to. 

No pains will be oduce the most artistic and 
perfect work at prices which will be found to be reasonable. 

Plate engraving in all its branches, stamping, die-sinking, 
and heraldic work. 

Correct styles in wedding stationery, and in papers for 
social correspondence. 

A large variety of novelties for desk furnishings. 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, New York 














Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary. 
Re-opens September 28. 


Terms 
‘iis iss ap ory J. Smiru, Principal. 








NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 








New Yor«, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Amand Must. Goltfindc healte we Vensee nnd od Wellesles, 
One and a half hours from New York. 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 








NEW YORK CITY 





The MISSES 7rs 5 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riverside Drive, or and 86th Streets, New York. 








Quality Rather Than Quantity. 


iot of Harvard University, says: 

“The International is a ae woniertaty compact storehouse of accurate information.” 

The International is It is the School-Teacher 

Scientific and Practical. of the Republic. 
x Words are easily found. Pro- The International and its abridg- 
4 nunciation is easily ascertained. ments are in general.use in the 
Meanings are easily learned. The colleges and public and private 
® growth of words is easily traced, schools, Should you not give the 
“@ and excellence of quality rather students access to the same Dic- 
. tionary in the home that they use 
in the schoolroom ? 
Specimen pages and testimonials from eminent persons and publications sent on application. 


G. & C MERRIAM CO., Publishes, Speingtield, Blam. 















2700000000000 00000000000000000000000000000 


Europe. | THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books, Back- 
a ae number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
ford St., Lon- oe 
on Weekly Circular of Hare Books 


i ee re H.W. a, w SCL a Tle Fifth Ave., Ne W. 














PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss FLorence Batpwin, Prin. Within seven 
more than seventy-five ag we entered Bryn flow 
College | from this school. nap oe ma given in both Gen- 

College-Preparatory Courses, Fine, fire-proof 
ees a pullin 25 acres beautiful grounds. For cir- 
cular, address. the Secretary. 











Rhododendrons, 


Not imported and therefore hardy. 
Hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, 
Magnolias, (living guaranteed) 
Rare Evergreens, 
other Trees, new Shrubs, Hedge Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co. “™™: 





FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 
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